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INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOL ana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__.....-.$26,740,105.76 


Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL 
Risidevt Secretary. Ass stant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN BLOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 























72 PAGES. Senr Fare ro ANY ADDREas, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mail 





‘PIS & HATCH, 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 





BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

US. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soia airect 
at current. market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for iramediate deliv- 
ery; and all business eonnected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &¢., attended to on favorable 
erma. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATOH, 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


HEAD OFFICE, | (rene s | hme arc Ttread- 





34 Old Bond Screet: 
8RANCH (3 1s igo Toxtecba Sourt Road; 
a ill; 
OFFICES. i 219 & 221 Eaeware Road: 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Supscriwep Capitat_.--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) - 
Parp-ur CariTaL_.----. £600,000 0 0 
Reegervep Funp.....-- £135,000 0 6 





Directors 
Jonn Jonna, Eeq., Chairmm, 
Hzwey Viours East, Esq. Sanver Josnua, Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
Rowxrt Lioyp, Esq. Wittiam Simrson, Esq. 
we, ae op James E. Vannur, Esq. 
Ald, M. P. 


Geonex Younoa, Esq. 
Wm. Macnavcuutan, Esq. Henay Joun Atainson, ag 


Manager: 
A.eurp Geonoe Kennepy. 





aud telegraph. Col ectiors made, Money invested and 
intormavon given, by 


JOHN HICKLIFG & CO. Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROAUWAY SKEW VORK. 


UALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


THE SUBS ‘RIBER will give his SPECTAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on eymmission, of th 
*bove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
darity with the mines of the “ Comstuck” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance in mintug circles in Sau Fiancis- 
to, afford him advants f i 
* , intages of a supetior an! valuable 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Rererexcis - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Co!gate & Co. 











Secretary—C. J. Wonrtr, 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a‘ euch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shali be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
T.veinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
aad 3ist December in exch year. 

Demand Cheanes and Exchange honored against ap 
proved previous ur simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercanule and Marginal Credits are issued,as alo Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Manking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Berk are pledged not to 
disclose the transactions of any of iis customers, 














1. & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mae tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye aud 
Dalifornia. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
‘ory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Dod/ar. for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘tering for use ip 
any part of the world. 

TARY ALSO iS3UE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
fills COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
*ILL. OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
(8BF ND 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 


49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Cransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Secrrities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME, 


Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits 
\LENRY ©. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 

B. D. SKINNER 








Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTIMNGTIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Stre t, New York, publish a handseme cight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Finaneval Report, 
which they send fiee to any adiress. In addition toa 
luge numba of ed torial: on fioa cial and busmese 
topies, it co tains very fill and uceurste reports of the 
sales and sanding of every bon i, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mes.rs. Frothingham & Co., ave 
very extensive b.okers, of large ex: erience ard tried in- 
tegrity. In additim to their stock brokerage busiaess, 


they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts ond 
Calls,’ now one of tue favorite methods of lcgitima e 
speculation. Their advice: is very valuable, und by tol- 


lowing it, msny have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shelle, Mincrais, Fossils, Ferns, Autuypes, 
ULD UHINA PORCELAING 
And Crrrtosntves of Nature and Art. 
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OFFICES 
14 & 16 South William Stret 





NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00, 


BANEERS, 
3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in Government Bonds and other 

Investment Securities, 











Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and Sold. 
on Commission. 
(QP BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCAES 


THE NEW YORK 
Cab Company, 


[LIMITED.} 


Cavital - - $500,000. 


5,000 shares, of $100 each, payable as 
follows : 

10 Per Centum payable on Subscription. 
10 Per Centum payable on Allotment. 
40 Per Centum payable in Six Months. 
40 Per Centum payable in Twelve Months, 
(Subject to the call of the Board of 
Directors.) 








Tho undersigned, having been appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the State of 
New York, Commissioners to open books 
of subscription for the 
hew York Cab Company (Livrrep), 
under ths laws of the ‘* Limited taability’ 
act, passed June 21st, 1875, have author 
ized 
Messrs. VERMILVE & €o., Bankers 

Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau Street, N. Y., 


te receive subscriptions upon the terms 
above indicated. 

The subscription lists will be closed on 
SATURDAY, October, 7/h, 1876, at 3 
o'clock P. M. 

WILLIAM ORTON, President West- 
orn Union Telegraph Company; ELISHA 
W. ANDREWS, President Ainerican 
District Telegraph Company; BRAYTON 
LVES, Vice-President Stock Exchange, 
No 4 Broad Street; I J. N. STARK, 
President Produce Exchange, No. 383 
Cocntics Slip; JAMES F. WENMAN, 
President Cotton Exchange, No. 146 
Pearl, Street; U. RIEMAN DUVALL, 
Gencral Manager,Great Western Dispatch, 
No. 317 Broadway; ALGERNON 5 SUL- 
LIVAN, Counselor at Law, Drexe! Build- 
ing ; WILLL*M McCLURE, Stock Ex- 
change; CHARLES D, POSTON, Travy- 
elers’ Club, No. 124 5th Avenue. 
































LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall strect, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Securitics, by whom this table "bes been compiled expressly for 
Tae Wau Street Journar 
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Our Autumn. 
BY LOW: LL. 





We, too, have antums, when our Jeaves 
Drop loosely through the dampeted air, 
When all our good seems t ound in sheaves, 

Acd we stand reared and bare. 


Our seasons bave no fixed returns, 
Without our will they come and go; 

At noon our sudden summer barns, 
Ere suxeet all is snow. 


Bat each day briags less cummer cheer, 
Crimps more oar inecectual spring: 
And something earlier every year 
Oar singing birds take wing. 





Krom Blackwood's Mayjazne.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—( Continued.) 


But although Yorke with several of the others re- 
newe | the search at daybreak, Falklani’s body could not 
be found. Kirke excused himself from going, baving 
p essing business to look after, but he described the 
place where the search should be made so clearly that it 
could not be mistaken. Falkland had fallen in leaging an 
advanee on horseback down one of the streets of the 
city; the party following him had then been repulsed 
and given way, and the point bad not been carried till 
K'rke advancing down another line took it in rear. 
Many dead still cumbered the roadway, stripped, and 
some of them foully mutilated; and Yorke did not dare 
to tell Olivia when he returned, after the sun was high, 
from his fruitless errand, that «hthough he believed h> 
had not found the body of her husband, it might possi- 
bly have been among those he saw without his being 
able to recognize it. It added to the grief felt by the 
members of the garrison at the loss in the momect 
of vic’ory of the gallant leader who had been the soul 
of the defence, that they could not give him decent 
burial with their own hands; but Yorke was not sorry 
that Olivia should be spared the shock of receiving back, 
as the body of Ler husband, one of the mangled corpses 
amid which his search had been made. 

During Yorke’s absence in the morning, the bodics 
of the brigadicr and young Raugh were buricd in 
a shady spot in @e corocr of the garden, and a little 
grave beside it contained the two ecbildren, who made 
their exit from'the world almost at the moment when 
their little brother cawe inte it. Another funeral took 
place at the same time. It has been mentioned that 
just as the relieving force was issuing from the city 
some of the garrison had sallicd out, and, lining the park- 
wall, had taken some parting shots at the flying enemy. 
The latter were fr the most part too panic-stricken to 
reply; but here and there a sepoy, as he stole away, 
turned round to fire at random, and one of these stray 
shots had taken effect. When the party, after the firat 
excitement of Kiike’s arrival, had time to look about 
them, it was seen that the jemadar, who had made one 
of the sally, was lying under the wall with a bullet 
tbrough bis heart—the last man to fall, killed a tew 
minutes after the death of the master he had served so 
faithfully. As many of the garrison as could be spare: 
followed the body to the Mohammedan burial-ground; 
for Amecr Khan’s gallantry and faithfulness had wou 
universal respect, and the Europeans had come to re- 
gard him as a comrade and friend. 

“ That makes fifteen casualties altogether,” said Egan, 
asthe party were returning home; “eleven kilied and 
dead, an-l *four woundcd, besides non-combatants. It 
would not have taken very much longer to use up the 
whole of us, especially as the rate was increasing.” 

“The loss was not so great after all,” observed 
Yorke; “there are still some thirty-seven of us un- 
touched. Many a single company at Inkerman must 
have had as many or more knocked over in afew min 

utes.” 

“Yes,” said Braddon, who was walkins beside the 
other two; “but it is just the diflerenec between losing 
your leg at one slice avd having it chopped away bit 


|his orders being urgent to hasten to the seat of war, 
|where cavalry were much needed. ‘The ladies and sick 
were to proceed to the hills under escort of a detach- 
ment of his troopers. The rebels were known to have 
moved in the opposite direction; and once over the river 
the country for the remainder of the way was in com- 
parative order. The nawab, now reinstated in authority, 
lent his eamel-carriage to convey sume of the party, and 
light palaquins were procured for the remainder. 

With the sick went Major Dumble. That di.tin- 
guished officer, by the way, had become commandent of 
the garrison on the brigadier’s death; and it fell to tim 
to sign the despatch to the government recounting the 
siege. How Dumble, whom the promotion caused by 
casualties in other parts of the country had brought up 


_|to the grade of lieutenant colonel, was thereon made in 


due course a brevet colonel and C.B., and of the enco- 
miums passed by the press on his literary performances 
for his very flowery com) o-ition, emanating, in fact from 
Sparrow's pen,—evilently an Indian Caesar this Dumble, 
quoeth a London weekly paper famous for accuracy and 
epigram, and a preat authority on India—kuows how 
both to fight and write; these sre not times for standing 
npon routine —why should not Colonel Dumble be made 
commander-in-chief ?—these episodes, and the honors 
bestowed on other survivors of the famous defence, need 
not be here detailed. Dumble retired to the hills, there 
to await his honors not to reappear on the scene of this 
history. 

The travellers to the hills were to start at sunset, and 
as the time drew near, numerous and hearty were the 
farewells exchang d; nor, now that the discomforts and 
dangers of the sizge were ‘ended, were regrets alto- 
gether wanting at the termination of the enforced com- 
panionship from which only the day beture they had 
been so eager to be delivered, “ It wasn’t half a bad 
time after all,” said young Dobson of the late 76th; * and 
now there will be no nervous duty to give a chap a lit- 
tle exeitement.” 

“ Good-bye, old fellow,” said Spragge to his friend 
und quoudam chum from the recesses of his palaquin, 
as the latter came up to, bid him farewell before the 
cavalcade set out; “all luck and glory to you iu your 
campaigning. I shall come down to the plains again as 
soon as ever these ribs of mine get well, which L bope 
will be before all the fun is over. It will be hard work 
leaving Kirty. ‘a 

“ Kitty 2?” 

“ Ab! [ ought not to have to!d you. It’s a secret, you 
know, but she won’t mind my telling an old friend like 
you. Qh, yes, it is all settled, and Mrs. Peart agrees 
and everythiug. It seems rather soon, you know, after 
her poor father’s death, and all that; but one lives fast 
in these times, and the poor little thing has beea like a 
guardian angel to me since I was wounded, taking care 
of me as if she had been a sister. But we are not to be 
married till the fighting is over. What a wonderful 
thing this siege kas been, to be sure, from first to last! 
[ don’t suppose [ ever spoke to the young lady before 
and here I am, the love-making all done, and engaged 
to be spliced, and all in less tvuan a fortnight.” 

“ Yes, it is unfortunate, no doubt,” said Captain Spar- 
row, whom Yorke found sitting on a chair and superin- 
tending the packing of his palaquin by Justine —* yes 
it is unfortunate that Leannot stay to sct things right, 
now that poor Falkland is gone; but the doctor says I 
must go away for a bit, and get my tone restored. ‘The 
least, however, government can do, is to give me the 
permanent commis:ionersbip now, fur of course Passey’s 
appointment is quite a temporary affair.” 

* Justize appears as aiteative as ever,” observed 
Yorke, watching the young woman engaged on her knees 
in making a bed in the palaquin; “ you really owe her a 
debt of gratitude.” 

* Ah, yes,” said Sparrow, trying to look unconcerned, 
“ Madamoi-elle Duport’s character has coie out very 
brightly under the trials; sh: possesses a fund of deep 
delicacy and refinement, which under or linary cireum 
stances might not have come to notice. Mrs. Falkland, 
you know, thioks very highly of her abilities and educa- 
tion, and they have always been quite friends. In fact 
she is far better educated and manunered than rine out 
of ten girls that you mect in this couniry. She is fit 
compauy for any lady in the land, I say, whatever foolish 
prejudices people may have.” 

“ My dear fellow, I waut no convincing on that point; 
if you recollect, it was you who objected to sitting down 
at the same table with the girl.” 





about these things. 


* Well,” said Sparrow, interrupting, “I hope if you 
bear fellows talking nonsense you will put them right); 
The fact is,” continue. the captain, 


the house; ‘and to a tombstone being put up and a'l? 
I should like everything to be done properly, as it ougit 
to be done fora first class brigadier. You will be sure 
and let me know what is costs, and | will remit by 
treasury draft as soon as I get the arrears of pay. The 
poor desr wan!” she continued, in a sort of trembling 
sv.iloquy, and wiping away the tears which began to flow 
as the time came for te departure; “to think that 
I should be leaving him in this way, and that he should 
not have been spared to get his reward for all that 
we have gone through. He wasn’t like himself, I 
know; he couldu’t bear up and do himself justice | for 
being so bad with the heat and his broken leg; but 
he was a fine wan when I married him, though not, 
perhaps, so fine a man as poor Jones. Come along, Mrs, 
Falkland, my dear, they are all waiting for us.” 

‘The latter part of her ren.ark: was addressed to 
Olivia. who had now at last issued from the house ready 
for departure, and for whose appearance York», white 
bidding good-bye to the other travellers, bad been 
eagerly watching. fe went up to her as she was step- 
ping into the oarriage, 

“Farewell,” she said, Lo!ding out both her hands, 
and smiling kindly through her sorrow; “ [ shall never, 
never forget your noble conduct, aod what a friead you 
have been to me—and to him; and remember % 

“Here, Yorke,” called out Kirke, comiug up at this 
moment, “I want you, like a good fellow to ride at'once 
to the palace”—and he took him aside to explain wh t 
the errand was. ‘Thus Yorke was absent whea the ac- 
tual departure of the travellers took place, aud he hur- 
ried off, casting a list look back on the sceno—the 
camel-carriage in the midst, the palaqains bere and 
there on the grounds, in which strangely attired women 
and dirty looking unshorn men were depositing various 
parcels end bundles. Around the palaquins squatted 
the half-naked coolies who were to carry them; beyond 
was the Sikh escort—wild-looking fellows, sittiog their 
horses like men who knew how to ride, but whose on'y 
uniform consisted as yet of a general similarity of tur- 
ban and in the eolor of their clothing; the background 
to the picture being formed of the residency, the half- 
destroyed defences of which added to the effects of the 
cannouide to give it the appearance of being in ruins. 

Tne start was effected soon after sunset the escort 
consisting of fifty of Kirke’s men, attonded by the 
nawab’s head agent. Yorke gwould fain have seen a 
larger escort, and asked Kirke ifhe might go in charge; 
but the latter considered the guard quite strong cnough 
under the circumstances. Was it likely, he asked that 
he would allow his cousin to be exposed’ to any more 
risks ? And indeed he had shown great soliecitude for 
her confort, himse'f superintendiog all ho arrangements 
for the journey, and consulting her many tines daring 
the day about them.. “Tne country behind us is quiet 
enough now,” he said. “I gave them something to 
remember mo by as wo came along, and I let. them 
know that if a soul dared so mu:h as to wag his fin- 
ger [ would pay them another visit; and I don’t think,” 
he continued significantly, “that they will venture to 
act ono the invitation.” And indeed Captain Kirke had 
left the track of bis march behind him very plainly 
marked by extemporized gibbets and the smouldering . 
ashes of burnt villages; and the country he bad passed 
through, which on the visible signs of government hav- 
ing been swept away had fallsu for a time into a state 
of anarchy, was now thoroughly cowel by that oflicer’s 
stera retaliation, aud the travellers reached their des- 
tination in che mountains without accident or adven- 
ture, ° 
Two incidents of the day require to be mentioned. 
A sale was beld during the afternosn of the decease t 
officers’ effects, Egan, in the absence of any more ‘rega- 
larly qualified official, a:ting as auctioneer, standing for 
that purpose under a tree inthe park. Falkland having 
left a will whieh gave all his property to his wife, ‘his 
furniture and effects were left by ber desire at ths 
residency for the present; but Kirke signified that bis 
cousin had consented to the disposal of the saddlory, 
guns, and so furth—and K:thleen, who had been caught’ 
after her mostor’s fall and brought in from the city, 
was knocked down to himself; while braddoa purchased 
a couple of carriage-horses, as suitable to carry. his 
weight, for the late jemadar’s brother during the day 
had brought back safely all the horses which were seat 
to his custody before the siege. One rescryation was 
made io: favor of Olivia’s own horse Selim, which 
she requested Yorka to accept as a present, in a 
message gent through Mrs. Lodder and eonyeyed 
in such pressing terms that the young man could ‘not 
deny bims lf the gratification of coming under the 































































































by bit. Which is likely to try your spirits most? No,}trying to loox unconcerve4, but with obvious confusion, 
depend on it, the rlicf did not cowe very much to»|* Madamoiselle Duport is about to become Mrs. Sparrow. | t,¢ staple of the auction, fur the other deceased of- 
toon.” , ’ ‘ this is a secret at present, out I know I may trust you.’ goer. bad brought but little with them into the resi- 

And now the survivors cet about making their vari-|Madamoiselle Duport you must know, is very well C08-! tency: bat such as the things were, they changed 
ous preparations, some for departure to a place of great-|nected. Her father keeps a hotel at Tuurs, and os thit day, and poor ile Sen Sa eames 
er security, o:hers for reorganizing british authority on| French hotel-keeper is a very differeat kind of person i : 6 ‘ 











obligation t» her. Falkland’s property indeed formed 


+ Dae , ° , al}? 
: the spot; while a still more fortunate few, among whom |from what he is in England—often owns a vinoyard,| ota hich prices waders aucanne arta 
Yorke was invluded, were invited by Kirke to accom-\and that sort of thing. And I feel that I owe her a| ~ ~ ¢ 


lg ag 2 - ; - Such are funeral obsequies i time. A man is 
i pony him in bis progress onwards. During that day|debt of gratitude that nothing can efface.” cgi Hem 2, spun go 


killed one hour and buricd the next, and bis effects 
irke would halt, for he hadjmade along forced march the| ‘‘ You will sce to the grave, won’t you?” said Mrs.! "ered > fr’ come . 
day before, and with his men bad been eighteen hours|Polwheedle to Mr. Hodder the missionary, as she pre-|. distributed among friends aud strangors befor 


in the saddle; but on the next he must »ush forward,! pared to step into the nawab’s carriage drawa up betore \°Y°? "S 





(To be continu: d, 
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The Bald-Headed Tyrant. 


Oh! the quietest home on earth had I, 
No thought of trouble, no hint of care; 
Like a dream of pleasure the days fled by, 
And Peace had folded her pinions there. 
But one day there joined in our household band 
A baid-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land, 


Oh, the despot came in the dead of night, 

And no one ventured to ask him why; 
Like slaves we trembled before his might, 

Our hearts stood still when we heard him cry; 
For never a soul could his power withstand, 
‘That baid-headed tyrant from No-man's-land, 


We ordored us here and he sent us there— 
Though never s word could his small lips 
Speak— 
With his toothless gums an his vacant staro, 
And bis hei piess limbs so frail and weak, 
Till I cried, in a voice of stern command: 
“Go up, thou bald-head from No-man’s-land |"* 


Bu his abject slaves they turned on me; - 
awtethe boars in Scripture, they'd rend me 


there, 
The while they worshiped with bended kneo 
This ruthless wretch with the missing hair; 
For he rules them all with relentless hand, 
This bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-laod, 


Then I searched for help in every clime, 
For peace had fled trom my dwelling now 
Till I finally thought of old Father Time, 
And low before him I made my bow, 
“Wilt thou deliver me’out of his hand, 
‘This bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land ?” 


Old Time he looked with a puzzled stare, 
And a smile came over his features grim, 
*J'll take the tyrant under my caro; 
Watch what my hour-giass does to him. 
The veriest humbug that ever was planned 
Is this same bald-head from No-man’s-land.” 


Old Time is doing his work full well— 

Much less of might does the tyrant wield; 
But, ah! with sorrow my heart will swell 

And sad tears fall as I see him yield. 
Could I stay the touch of that shriveled hand, 
I would keep the bald-head from No-man's-land, 


For the loss of Peace I have ceased to care; 
Like other vassals I've learned, forsooth, 
Te love the wretch who forgot his hair 
And burried along without a tooth, 
And he rules me, too, with his tiny hand. 
This bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land. 
lary EB. Vandyne, in Harper's Magasine, 





How it Was, 


“Polds of the silk and cream-colored 
roses. You will have the hats just alike, 
then?” asked Miss Lucinda Smith, mil- 
liner. 

“Jast exactly alike. It will please 
Hermione, and there is nothing I like #0 
well as to please my pretty stepmamma,” 
answered Linly Thetford, lifting her 
sweet eyes for sympathy to the precise 
countenance of Miss Lucinda. 

“Umph!—so you are very fond of her, 
Linly ?’ 

“Yes indeed! She is my best friend 
since poor papa died; and being so near 
of an age, we are constant companions. 
I don’t know what I should do if it 
weren't for Hermione; Ryeland’s has 
changed so since papa's death.” . 

“You have Mr. St. Charles’ company a 
great deal, I hear.”’ 

A flash like sunrise dyed the beautiful 
brunette face. 

“Of course; he is Iermiono’s cousin, 
and—and like a brother to me,” an- 
swered Linly, stooping over a box of silk 
violets to hide her confusion. 


“Umph! yes—well, ’tis all right, of 
course,” remarked Miss Lucinda, pinching 


out a brier-leaf, and setting the little’ 


rose more firmly on its stem. “But 
didn’t it ever occur te you that folks 
would talk ” 

“About what?” asked Linly, lifting 

her clear hazel eyes to Miss Lucinda’s 
profile. 
“His being at Ryelands so much, so 
soon after your, father’s death. Poor 
man! dead but six months; I should 
think your stepmamma, as you call her, 
would have more respect tee his memory 
than to——” 

“Than to what?’ asked Linly, her 
bright orbs growing large and bright 
with indignation. “What have you to 
say against Hermi against my fa- 
ther’s wife, Miss Lucinda?’ 

“Say ?—oh, I say nothing. It's what 
other people are talking about. But I 
| must add, that itis strange you are so 
blind, Linly, Now I’ve known you ever 





year. 





since you was achild—used to come to 
Ryeland's every Spring to make caps in 
your grandmother’s day, and your own 
mother always bought her bonnets of 
me—and you were always bright enough 
about other things. It’s strange you 
can't see.”’ 

“What?” with a thrill in the young 
voice. 


“Why, of course, your stepmother 
married your father for his money, and 
tohave a home and position. She was 
only a district school-teacher, down in 
Marshiield, when he married her, and 
everybody knew she did pretty well for 
herself when she married Dr. Thetford. 
But she was dead in love with her cousin, 
Rapert St. Charles, and he with her; 
but they were poor, and he working his 
way so slowly through college that she 
thought there wasn’t much chance there, 
and so gave him up for your father. 
And now he'sa promising young lawyer, 
and she mistress of Ryelands, what is so 
likely ?—Lor, you ain’t going to faint, 
are you, Linly ?” 

“Faint? No! The day is warm and 
your store isclose. It is foolish for me 
to stay here listening to this gossip. I 
do not feel in the least indebted to you 
for repeating it to me, Miss Lucinda. 
My beautiful stepmother loved my 
father dearly when she married him— 
five years of utter devotion to his in- 
terests, and her crushing grief at his 
death, proved it for me—nor do I believe 
she Joved any one else when she married 
him. “And if she chooses to marry Mr. 
St. Charles now, she is at liberty, for all 
in Circleville;’ and bowing with the 


barest civility to Miss Lucinda, Linly left 
the shop. 

The cool air of the village s!reets 
cooled her burning cheeks; but how her 
loyal young heart ached in her bosom ! 
Not for worlds would she have had Miss 
Lucinda confirmed in her suspicion that 


she loved Rupert St. Charles; but it was 


the cruel truth. He was so kind and 
fine in his nature, so handsome ard un- 
spoiled by his rapid success in life, no 
wonder the girlish heart worshiped him. 
She had never believed that there was 
anything between the cousins but cous- 
inly kindness - and freedom. But per- 
haps others knew better; may be she 
was “blind.” 

A feeling of bitter desolation fell upon 
her as she entered the broad gates of 
Ryelands, whence her beloved father, 
whose pet she had always been, had 
been carried scarcely half a year before. 
She loved Hermione, and had believed 
that Hermione loved her best of any- 
thing in the world, but now it seemed as 
if she had no home inany heart. 


Mr. St. Charles’ beautiful mare Sul- 
tana stood tied to a tree. For the first 
time the sight gave Linly pain instead 
of pleasure. She did not wish to meet 
him, and she turned away from the door, 
and took the garden-path. 

The grounds of Ryelands were old and 
fine. The doctor's large practice and 
open-hearted hospitality had formerly 
kept much state there, but of late all 
was very quiet. 

She saw no one,as_ her path wound 
among the shrubbery; but soon she 
heard voices. and pausing to learn what 
direction they were in, the following 
conversation forced itself upon her: 

“I hardly know what to say.” 


“But, Hermione, surely you trust 
me?” 
“Yes; entirely. But, Rupert, wait a 


My husband has been dead such 
ashort time, and I shrink from such a 
responsible act.”’ 

“Icannot waita year. You know how 
lonely I have been, and now that I love 
one woman with my whole soul—and 
she is free, and I can at last take care of 
a wife—surely, Hermione, you will not 
refuse ?” 

“Poor Rupert, I love you somuch, how 
ean 1?” 

“Then you give your consent ?” 

*I do.” 

Breathless and wild with pain, Linly 





tore herseif from the spot. She sought 
the house now, and fleeing to her own 
room, cast herself across the bed, writh- 
ing with anguish. Lost! lost! They 
had all left her! She had not one. 

“The tea-bell rang; she did heed its 
Inquiring voices called her name; she 
covered her ears with her hands, Twi- 
light and darkness filled the pretty white 
room; the whip-poor-will’s call came on 
the dewy air, and the piano sounded 
softly in the room below. It was Her- 
mione’s touch, and Rupert St. Charle. 
was bending happily cver “the woman 
he loved with his whole soul,” no doubt. 
Poor Linly! she wished she could creep 
into her father’s giave, and be out of 
the sight of their happiness. 

By-and-by, in the stillness, she heard 
stepson the stair. Was Hermione com- 
ing? Yes,the door opened, and Ller- 
mione’s voice _syllabled: “Dear, are you 
here? Why, we thought you had not 
come from town.” 

She advanced into the room, putting 
the light she carried under a shade in 
the corner. 

“You have come home with a head. 
ache, know—the day has been so hot; 
but you ought to have drank some tea, 


“Linly, dear.” 


“The graceful fragrant form pressed 
the couch by the girl’s side; a tender 
arm stole around her neck. 

“Iam glad we can be quiet. I have 
something to tell you. Did I hurt you 
Linly, with my ring? Why did you 
wince so ?”” 

“No, Hermione, no,” feebly. 

“Linly, something has happened to- 
day, which gives me great hope and 
pleasure. Shall I tell you?” 

The e wasa little pause—such a hard 
little pause. 

“Yes.” 

“You have known my cousin, Rupert 
St. Charles, a year, and you feel quite 
well acquainted with him, do you not?" 

“Quite well.” 

“He is all he seems to be, Linly. I 
think you like him.” 

No answer. 

‘“Thope you do, dear, for he is just 
what a young man ought to ,be—honor- 
able, pure and steadfast—andthe woman 
who bas won his love is fortunate, in- 
deed—blessed, if she returns it—for he 
will make a devoted husband She could 
not havea better fate than to be the 
wife of Rupert St. Charles.”’ 

Hermione Thetford heard her step- 
daughter’s quickened breathing, but 
could not see her face. 

“IT walked with him this afternoon in 
the garden, and—surely, dear, your head 
must be very bad. Il heard you moan.” 

“Very bad. But never mind, Her- 
mione.”” 

“He urged metoa promise which I 
was reluctant to give.” 

“Yes.”’ 

“Thesitated to take the step he urged 
upon me, because your father has been 
dead such a short time, and others might 
think-——”’ 

“You need not care what others think 
ifycu are sureof your own feelings, 
Hermione.”’ 

“It is becanseTam sure of them, Linly, 
that f at last yielded. I have known 
Rupert from a child, and he is one ina 


thousand. So, dear, surely you will for- 
give me if you are averse to this——” 

“Forgive? What choold I forgive; 
dear Hermione ?”’ 

“I yielded, and gave my consent that 
he should tell you his love, and try to 
win yours, dear. For nothing could 
make me happier, my sweet girl than 
for you to marry my cousin.” 

Hermione’s voice died away. There 
was no sound in the darkened chamber. 
She listened anxiously for Linly’s re- 
sponse; but the girl realized nothing but 
the feelings of her own heart. 

“Willyou not speak, dear?” 

“What shall I say, Hermione ?”’ 

“Are you pained or pleased by what I 
have told you?” 

“Hermione, [have been told that you 





and Kupert St. Charles used to love each 
other.”’ 

“I have always loved Ay og as a 
cousin—nothing more. /was your 
father, whom I loved, in and so you 
are nett dearest to my ‘heart.* £ have 
promised Rupert to urge you to give 
him a little sign of encouragement, 
and so he has sent you this. blush-rose. 
If he may speak to ou, wearit ia youry 
hair when he comes to-morrow night; if 
you have no hope for him, you need not 
ee him at all, dear, as it may be painful 
to you, and will surely dash his dearest 
hopes tothe ground. Sol will tell him 
as gen‘ly as possible.” 

“Give me the rose.” 

Ilermione unfastened the cool, fragrant 
thing from her own dark bair, and in the 
darkness saw its whiteness lifted to the 
girl’s lips. 

“T will wear it.” 

Soon all Circleville knew of Linly's en- 
gagement, ‘and this is the way it was. 


. 





ABYSSINIAN TRADITION, 


A tourist in Abyssinia gives in a re- 
cent lettera description of the country 
and people. King John, the reigning 
monarch, aud the princes of the blood 
claim to be the lineal descendants of the 
Queen of Sheba, and show records trac- 
ing their lineage to Solomon. . The peo- 
ple are black, some of thera a shade or 
two lighter, and have finely chiseled fea- 
tures,some of the women being good- 
looking, with small hands and feet. 
Nominally they are Christians of the 
same faith as the Copts of Egypt, and 
have an hereditary hatred of Moham- 
medans. ‘The soldiers of King John are 
brave, supple, wiry, and capable of 
great endurance. They wear but little 
clothing, their principal garment being 
a cotton mantle like an ancieat Roman 
toga. Abyssinia is is a splendid coun- 
try for the - sportsman, abounding in 
game of all kinds, There are 15,000 
Jews in Abyssinia, mainly engaged in 
gold and silver manufactures, The 
theory has been suggested that the Abys- 
sinians proper are a remnant of the lost 
tribes of Israel, and some physical re- 
semblance to the Hebrew type, as wel] 
as many of their peculiar religious rites, 
which resemble those commanded by 
Moses, are quoted in favor of the 
theory. ; 





A TRAIN IN COLLISION WITT 
ELEPHANTS. 


On the railway from Madrasto Shora- 
nore, as a train was running ata fair 
speed, the engineer saw a herd of ele- 
phants approaching him along the line. 
He whistled down the brake. In an in- 
stant, however, they were into the herd. 
Theleading elephant, an enormoustasker, 
was apparently only enraged by the 
whistle, and charged the advancing train. 
There was a tremendous concussion. 
The elephant was knocked off to one 
side, mutilated and writhing, and the 
train, after aseries of violent jolts that 
nearly threw it off the line, came to a 
staudstill against the bodies of two other 
animals of the herd. The tusker was 
despatched by an English gentleman who 
was traveling in the train, and his tusks 
were secured, after which the train pro- 
ceeded on itsjourney. The herd scam- 
pered away, and turned when about a 
mile off on a knoll, looking in a dazed, 
stupid way at the train as it moved 
off.—London Globe. 


The following is an infallible death 
remedy fer bedbags: Equal parts of oil 
of cedar and oil of turpentine applied 
witha feather. Another.—One ounce of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in a pint of 
alcohol is sure death to bedbugs and 
their progeny. Apply it witha feather 
to the piaces affected. 
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a very pleasant passage, the weather be- 
ing fine. The passages from Sydney to 
Hong Kong are very little known as yet. 
We came the middle passage—that is, 
east of New Guinea, New Britain, and 
New Ireland, but west of the Solomon Is- 
lands. 

On passing asmall island called Fisher’s 
Island, situated close to New Ireland, we 


AOR cs 


¥ noticed canoes coming off, so stopped to 
é see what the blacks, or rather savages, 
s wanted. About forty canoes came along- 
¢ side; with crews of from one to six men, 


brioging with them bananas, cocoanuts 
and apples. These creatures wore no 
clothes of any kind, barring afew who 
sported head dresses. 


They stand about five feet four, rather 
well made, not stout, nor of the deep 
black you seeinthe African negro, but 
more of a Bengalee colorand appearance. 
Their hair seems the have been originally 
black,but they dye itin two or three differ- 
ent colors, as black, green or white; some 
all red, ora brick shade. It is cut short, 
but with what I do not know. Some 
wore a necklace, some bracelets of shells, 
but only one could we see with a ring 
through his nose. There weres few 
tattooed, but to a very small extent. 


We were rather surprised to find one 
in each boat have on his right arm a few 
green leaves resembling those of the 
olive. They did act draw our attention 
to them,so I suppose they thought we 
were aware of its meaning, ‘an emblem 
of peace.” That seems tobe known by 
every savage tribe. Even when first 
seen by white men they wave the 
green. 

These men seemed to be quite friendly, 
trying to make us understandthem. We 
gave them alot of clothes and little odds 
and ends. Kuives they were anxious to 
get, but above all things, bottles. They 
use the glassfor carving on wood. Oue 
fellow got a looking-glass; he turned it 
round and round, up and down, just like 
@ monkey, wanting to see the inside, I 
shall never forget the laugh he gave 
when at last he saw his black face in it. 
The more he laughed the more his like- 
ness laughed; he could not make it out, 
heimagined there was some one at the 
back of the glass. 

The clothes we had given them had 
only one fault—that was, they did not 
know how to put themon. It was ludi- 
erous to see them trying to put on vests. 
Itshows how little they know of white 
men, if anything. We offered them 
pipes, tobacco, matches, but they refused 
them all. Now, thv first things a black, 
who has been in company with whites, 
asks for, are rum and tobacco, I think 
it probable these savages had never seen 
a steamer or white man before, and, 
everything being beyond their compre- 
hension, accounts for their not being 
frightened, They all seemed highly 
pleased. 

There were about two hundred of 
them, and a great many were coming off; 
but we could not wait. I have every 
reason to believe that we made a good 
impression on them, but they are not to 
be trusted. When vessels are lost on the 
islands, they first take the ship, then 
murder the whites and eat them. The 
eanoes are very nicely cut out of a log 
and prettily ornamented at the ends. 
This they do with sharp stones. They use 
asmall paddle asanoar. On our steam- 
ing ahead, they accompanied us two or 
three miles, but, seeing they could not 
keep pace, they gave us a lond cheer 
and turned homeward.— The Scots- 
man. 








Aningenious machine for the manu- 
facture of toy pails has been perfected 
by a firm at Winchendon, Mass. It is 
constructed in such a manner that the 
bodies or barrels of five pails of different 
sizes are turned out from one block and 

i are finished ready to receive the bottoms 
8 by one process. 





once acity containing over a million in- 
habitants, and put up ata native hotel 
kept in native style. Again observing the 


many guests sitting upon mats and mak- 
ing their chopsticks fly in a way tkat 
would make a Yankee envious even in a 
railroad eating house. Up stairs we 
went, and were shown into a room whose 
walls consisted merely of paper, parti- 
tioning one room from the other, but 
which were scrupulously clean, Order- 
ing supper and some native wine, we 
were quickly served by a rather good- 
looking maid. 

While awaiting the result of our or- 
der we were served with “tidbid’’ pastry 
and with some suck-ee, alsoa bowl con- 
taining live coals, together with pipes, 
after which, giving us time fora smoke, 
the courses began with fish, not cooked 
enough for our taste, then eggs, chicken; 
sweet potatoes, rice and tea. No bread 
was served us nor butter, butas the tea 
was remarkably fine, and the eggs, 
though small, were duly seasoned with 
rock salt, we made a good meal, ren- 
dered awkward by lack of experience in 
using the chopsticks, which were pencil 
shaped and used by holding or pressing 
the food between the ends, the guests 
meanwhile peeping through the parti- 
tions and giggling at our frantic efferts 
to eat gracefully. 

While eating supper the governor of 
the place sent aconstable to obtain out 
names and residence, that we might be 
under police protection, we being the 
first white men that ever spent a nighr 
in the place. Supper being over, we 
took a short walk through the town, and 
as there were many pilgrims in the place 
who had never seena Caucasian before, 
we were the “observed of all observers,” 
especially our friend, an Englishman, 
who is six feet two inches in his stocking 
feet, making hima giant among them. 

Going back to the hotel, our friend 
asked us if we wished a bath and 
shampoo; answering in the affirmative 
he gave the order, and hearing a long 
low, and somewhat sad whistle, which we 
had heard both by day and by night in 
Yokohama—and_ which, though it had | 
excited our curiosity, we had failed to 
inquire thereason of—he went into the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


custom of undressing the feet, we passed | decorations on his 





street and brought in a blind man, who 
he said was todo the shampooing. The | 
bath being ready, we went down stairs | 
and were shown into a room, whose | 
wet floor proved it to be in constanj | 
use. 

After finishing our bath we donned our 
gowns and returned to our room, where 
the “blind man” took us in charge, 
Commencing with our feet, he knuckled 
us allover, prying in between every joint 
and muscle of our back and limbs, except- 
ing the region of the chest, and which, 
afterhe was through, made us feel as 
limber as an acrobat. These shampooers 
itis said, are made blind in their child- 
hood, that they may ply their vocation 
without injuring the susceptibilities of 
onyone. ‘The sun rose unclonded on the 
following morning, and after a breakfast 
served on the floor, similar in quality to 
the supper of the evening before, we 
paid our bill, which amounted to $1.75 
—this for both of us, including our 
wine.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Scattered about the earth here are 
supposed to be 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 of 
Jews alive. Thousands of these people 
are rich, some of them owncolossal for- 
tunes. Rothschild could buy up the fee 
simple of Palestine. Goldsmid might 
rebuild the temple of Herod. Monte. 
fiore has money enough to cast a golden 
statue of King Solomon. But of these 
wealthy Hebrews not one is willing to go 
back. 


A beer-brewer has patented a new 
beverage called “Jewish Jager.” He- 








brews it himself, you know, 


biographies of Nelson, that he went into 
the battle of Trafalgar with orders and 
coat; that his officers 
pointed out to him that these would at- 
tract the attention of the enemy's marks- 
men, and requested him to change his 
coac; and that he proudly answerel, ‘In 
honor Ihave won them,and in honor I 
will wear them,”’ or in words to that ef- 
fect. Some years past, my friends, Mr. 
Francis Baily and Admiral W. II. Smyth, 
came in contact with Sir Thomas Hardy 
(the Capt. Hardy of Nelson's flag-ship,) 
and inquired of himasto the accuracy of 
this report. He replied distinctly that Nelson 
did wear the decorated coat, and that he 
(Capt. Llfardy) did represent to Nelson 
the danger; but that the character of Nel- 
son’s reply was materially different from 
that reported. He only replied, peevishly. 
“This is not a time to talk of changing 
coats.” [heard thisfrom my friends very 
soon after their interview with Sir Thomas 
Hardy. I think it probable that Nelson 
was, at the time,in great anxiety. The 
hostile fleet lay in a deep horseshoe form, 
open to the windward. The smaller 
British fleet, in two nearly equal divisions, 
advanced in nearly parallel lines into the 
horseshoe. The wind fell toa very light 
breeze, andthe British advance was very 
slow. During this time the British fleet 
was exposed toa heavy fire from theenemy, 
which they could not return. Had the 
wind sunk toacalm the British fleet might 
have perished. There remained, however, 
enough of breoze to carry them on, and, 
when once mixed in the melee, their success 
was no longer doubtful—G@. B. Airy, in 
the Athenwum. 








EASTERN MANNERS, 

Mr. W. P. Fogg, inhis recent hook on 
Arabistan, tells several amusing stories of 
Eastern manners. On one occasion, he and 
a friend, meeting a Moslem in a very mud- 
dy street, where both parties were picking 
their way close against the wall, the Eng- 
lishman, who was foremost, halted, and 
motioned to. the man to get out of the way; 
but the follower of the prophet, objecting 
to such a proceeding, merely salaamed pro- 
foundly, and, pointing to the mud, ingen- 
uously called out: ‘In the name of the 
most merciful God, take the mud your- 
self!’? On another occasion, being at din- 
ner in Bagdad, Mr. Fogg was startled by a 
terrific din, which increased every moment, 
until it culminated in such an uproar that 
it seemed as if the the whole population 
had assembled on the house-tops, armed 
with pots and pans, which they beat with 
a fearful clatter,shouting at the same time 
as loudly as possible. The cause of this 
excitement proved to be an eclipse of the 
moon, andthe noise was intended to frighten 
away the “jin,” who, according to popu- 
lar superstition, had caught hold of the 
planet. The remedy was effectual in due 
course of time, but not till many a cooking 
utensil had had its bottom knocked out by 
the energetic pounding it had received dur- 
ing the process, 


It was on the ¥th of March, 1543, that, 


by act of parliament, permission was 
given the English people to read the 
Bible. ‘The act declared “That it shall 


he lawful to all men to read the Bible and 
Testament in the mother tongue.” 





Wild Alaskan wheat is growing propa- 
gated in Oregon, where it grows lux- 
uriantly, and produces very superior 
grain. 


Patient to his doctor—“ And it is really 
true that 1 shall recover?’ “ Infallibly,” 
answers the man of medicine, taking from 
his pocket a paperfallof figures. “ Here- 
Jook at the statistics of your case; you 
will find that one per cent of those attack- 
ed by your malady are cured.” “Well,” 
says the sick man, in an unsatisfied man- 
ner. “Well, you are the hundreth per- 
son with this disease that 1 have had un- 
der my care, aud the first ninty-nine are 
all dead.” 
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Aman of steady habits—The man who 
always wears the same clothes. 


A fellow at Sing Sing was told that he 
would be put at the work of picking oak- 
um, “Don’t you do it,” a he; “Vu 
tear your darned oakum all to pieces,” 


Mother: “Now, Gerty, ve a good girl, 
and give Aunt Julia a kiss, and say good- 
night.” Gerty: “No, no! If I kiss her, 
she'll box my ears, like she did papa’s 
last night.” 


A native carbuncle has just been dis. 
covered near Litchfield, Michigen. It is 
on the back of a man’s neck and he isn’t 

rospecting for any more.— 

awkeye. 


An Illinois girl couldn't secure a certifi- 
cate as a schovl teacher because she 
couldn't tell the committee why the hind 
wheels of a wagon were the largest, All 
the answer she had was ‘‘ Cause they 
are.” 


Tom (to Jack, who has just received a 
letter): ‘You look precious down, old 
man! Nothing wrong, is there, with the 
rich old aunt who's been so bad? Thope 
she’s not worse.” Jack: “ N-o-o— she’s 
better!” 


Get out you ornithorhynchus!” The 
man departed meekly. “Who's that?’ 
inquired a friend of the speaker. “ An 
ornithorhynehus.”’ “ How's that?” 
“Well, Webster defines him as ‘A beast 
with a bill.’’ 


A Western lawyer who was defending 
a man on trial for wife murder, sought 
for some euphonious and innocent phrase 
with which to describe his client’s crime, 
and finally said, “He winnowed her into 
paradise with a fence rail.” 


“A girl died in Vermont the other da 

from poison inthe colored stockings which 
she had beenin the habit of wearing.” 
This should serve as a lesson to girls not 
to pull their colored stockings on with 
their teeth.—Norristown He 


“Mother,” said alittle urchin, when he 
came home, “I have seen such a smart 
@preacher. He stamped and made such a 
noise, and then he got mad; he shook 
his fist at the folks,and there wasn’t any- 
body dared to go up and fight him.” 


“Percy, this parting seems like it’s 
mighty hard.” “Oh, it’sa heap worse 
than hard, Plantagenet—it’s bitter, it’s 
bitter.” “Have you any last request to 
make?” “Yes,” said Percy, the tears 
coming into his eyes, “Give me achew 
ot tobacco.” 


The oceasional appearance of a man 
wearing a duster, with asmall demijohn 
in one hand anda package in the other, 
containing a copy of ‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary,” and a euchre deck, shows 
that the camp meeting season has arriv- 
ed.—Norwich Bullettin. 


A naturalist asks, ‘Do bees hear?’ 
We don’t think they do. At any rate, 
when a man is chased by a bee across 4 
ten acre field, and at the top of his voice 
urges his pursuer to “Shoothere!” the 
insect pays no attention whatever to his 
remarks.—Norristown Herald. 


A Saratoga letter writer asks, in des- 
airing tones, “Where are the men?” 
Ve don’t know, dear, just where all of 
them are, but from our sanctum window 
we just now saw six of them file around 
behind the screen of asampleroom over 
the way.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


After having written asquib with much 
care and deliberation, and the dignified 
compositor up stairs halloos down the 
pipe: ‘‘Isthisa joke oran advertisement ?” 
such a salute is calculated to make a 
funny man take an_ interest in the means 
of cheap suicide,—Easton Free Press. 


Lavender went home some time after 
midnight and complained of his tight 
boots. “If your boots are as tight as you 
are,” said Lavender’s wife, “they ought 





tosleep with you.” As Lavender stag- 
gered up stairshe muttered, “ She's a (hic) 
keen one. She knows where them bootsh 
goin’ ter sleep.” 















San Antonio (Texas) Herald: When 
aman is put is jail by the police he is 
carefully searched, and everything he 
has about him is taken. We hear that 
one policeman searched a prisoner 80 
thoroughly that he took fromhim a 
pocket-knife, 30 cents in fractional cur- 
rency, a second-hand chew of tobacco, 
and {the seven-year itch, which he also 
had on his person, 
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The Bald-Headed Tyrant. 


Oh! the quietest home on earth had I, 
No thought of trouble, no hint of care; 
Like a dream of pleasure the days fled by, 
And Peace had folded her pinious there. 
But one day there joined in our household band 
A baid-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land, 


Oh, the despot came in the dead of night, 

And no one ventured to ask him why; 
Like slaves we trembled before his might, 

Our hearts stood still when we heard bim cry; 
For never a soul could his power withstand, 
That baid-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land, 


We ordored us here and he sent us there— 
Though never s word could his small lips 
Speak— 
With his toothless gums and his vacant staro, 
And his helpless limbs so frail and weak, 
Till I cried, in a voice of stern command: 
“Go up, thou bald-head from No-man’s-land |"* 


Bu his abject slaves they turned on me; - 
astethe boars in Scripture, they'd rend me 
there, 
The while they worshiped with bended kneo 
This ruthless wretch with the missing hair; 
For be rules them ali with relentless hand, 
This bald-headed tyrant from No-man's-laod, 


Then I searched for help in every clime, 
For peace had fled trom my dwelling now 
Till I fually thought of old Father Time, 
Aad low before him I made my bow, 
“Wilt thou deliver me’out of his hand, 
‘This bald-headed tyrant from No-man’s-land ?” 


Old Time he looked with a puzzled stare, 
And a smile came over his features grim, 
*T'll take the tyrant under my care; 
Watch what my hour-giass does to him. 
The veriest humbug that ever was planned 
Is this same bald-head from No-man’s-land.” 


Old Time is doing his work full well— 

Much less of might does the tyrant wield; 
But, ah! with sorrow my heart will swell 

And sad tears fall as I see him yield. 
Could I stay the touch of that shriveled hand, 
I would keep the bald-bead from No-man's-land, 


For the loss of Peace I have ceased to care; 
Like other vassals I've learned, forsooth, 
Te love the wretch who forgot his hair 
And burried along without a tooth, 
And be rules me, too, with his tiny hand. 
‘This bald-headed tyrant from No-man's-land. 
Mary BE. Vandyne, in Harper's Magasina, 








How it Was, 


“Folds of the silk and cream-colored 
roses. You will have the hats just alike, 
then?” asked Miss Lucinda Smith, mil- 
liner, 

“Jast exactly alike. It will please 
Hermione, and there is nothing I like so 
well as to please my pretty stepmamma,” 
answered Linly Thetford, lifting her 
sweet eyes for sympathy to the precise 
countenance of Miss Lucinda. 

“Umph!—so you are very fond of her, 
Linly ?’ 

“Yes indeed! She is my best friend 
since poor papa died; and being so near 
of an age, we are constant companions. 
I don’t know what I should do if it 
weren't for Hermione; Ryeland’s has 
changed so since papa’s death.” . 

“You have Mr. St. Charles’ company a 
great deal, | hear.’’ 

A flash like sunrise dyed the beautiful 
brunette face. 

“Of course; he is [Iermiono’s cousin, 
and—and like a brother to me,” an- 
swered Linly, stooping over a box of silk 
violets to hide her confusion. 

“Umph! yes—well, ’tis all right, of 
course,” remarked Miss Lucinda, pinching 
out a brier-leaf, and setting the little’ 
rose more firmly on its stem. “But 
didn’t it ever occur te you that folks 
would talk ” 

“About what?” asked Linly, lifting 

her clear hazel eyes to Miss Lucinda’s 
profile, 
“His being at Ryelands so much, so 
soon after your, father’s death. Poor 
man! dead but six months; I should 
think your stepmamma, as you call her, 
would have more respect te his memory 
than to——” 

“Than to what?’ asked Linly, her 
bright orbs growing large and bright 
with indignation. “What have you to 








say against Hermi t my fa- 
ther’s wife, Miss Lucinda?” 
“Say ?—oh, I say nothing. It's what 


other people are talking about. But I 
| must add, that itis strange you are so 


blind, Linly, Now I’ve known you ever 


year. 








since you was achild—used to come to 
Ryeland’s every Spring to make caps in 
your grandmother’s day, and your own 
mother always bought her bonnets of 
me—and you were always bright enough 
about other things. It’s strange you 
can't see.” 


“What?” with a thrill in the young 
Voice. 


“Why, of course, your stepmother 
married your father for his money, and 
tohave a home and position. She was 
only a district school-teacher, down in 
Marshfield, when he married her, and 
everybody knew she did pretty well for 
herself when she married Dr. Thetford. 
But she was dead in love with her cousin, 
Rapert St. Charles, and he with her; 
but they were poor, and he working his 
way so slowly through college that she 
thought there wasn’t much chance there, 
and so gave him up for your father. 
And now he's a promising young lawyer, 
and she mistress of Ryelands, what is so 
likely ?—Lor, you ain’t going to faint, 
are you, Linly ?” 

“Faint? No! The day is warm and 
your store isclose. It is foolish for me 
to stay here listening to this gossip. I 
do not feel in the least indebted to you 
for repeating it to me, Miss Lucinda. 
My beautiful stepmother loved my 
father dearly when she married hin— 
five years of utter devotion to his in- 
terests, and her crushing grief at his 
death, proved it for me—nor do I believe 
she loved any one else when she married 
him. “And if she chooses to marry Mr. 
St. Charles now, she is at liberty, for all 
in Circleviile;” aud bowing with the 


barest civility to Miss Lucinda, Liuly left 
the shop. 

The cool air of the village s‘reets 
cooled her burning cheeks; but how her 
loyal young heart ached in her bosom ! 
Not for worlds would she have had Miss 
Lucinda confirmed in her suspicion that 


she loved Rupert St. Charles; but it was 


the cruel truth. He was so kind and 
fine in his nature, so handsome and un- 
spoiled by his rapid success in life, no 
wonder the girlish heart worshiped him. 
She had never believed that there was 
anything between the cousins but cous- 
inly kindness - and freedom. But per- 
haps others knew better; may be she 
was “‘blind.”’ 

A feeling of bitter desolation fell upon 
her as she entered the broad gates of 
Ryelands, whence her beloved father, 
whose pet she had always been, had 
been carried scarcely half a ycar before. 
She loved Hermione, and had believed 
that Hermione loved her best of any- 
thing in the world, but now it seemed as 
if she had no home inany heart. 


Mr. St. Charles’ beautiful mare Sual- 
tana stood tied to a tree. For the first 
time the sight gave Linly pain instead 
of pleasure. She did not wish to meet 
him, and she turned away from the door, 
and took the garden-path. 

The grounds of Ryelands were old and 
fine. The doctor's large practice and 
open-hearted hospitality had formerly 
kept much state there, but of late all 
was very quiet. 

She saw no one,as_ her path wound 
among the shrubbery; but soon she 
heard voices. and = pausing to learn what 
direction they were in, the following 
conversation forced itself upon her: 

“I hardly know what to say.” 


“But, Hermione, surely you trust 
me?” 
“Yes; envtirely. But, Rupert, wait a 


My husband has been dead such 
ashort time, aud I shrink from such a 
responsible act.”’ 

“Icannot waita year. You know how 
lonely I have been, and now that I love 
one woman with my whole soul—and 
she is free, and Ican at last take care of 
a wife—surely, Hermione, you will not 
refuse ?” 

“Poor Rupert, I love you somuch, how 
ean 1?” 

“Then you give your consent ?” 

*I do.” 

Breathless and wild with paiv, Linly 





tore herseif from the spot. She sought 
the house now, and fleeing to her own 
room, cast herself across the bed, writh- 
ing with anguish. Lost! lost! They 
had all left her! She had not one. 


“The tea-bell rang; she did heed its 
Inquiring voices called her name; she 
covered her ears with her hands, Twi- 
light and darkness filled the pretty white 
room; the whip-poor-will’s call came on 
the dewy air, and the piano sounded 
softly in the room below. It was Her- 
mione’s touch, and Rupert St. Charle. 
was bending happily over “the woman 
he loved with his whole soul,” no doubt. 
Poor Linly! she wished she could creep 
into her father’s giave, and be out of 
the sight of their happiness. 

By-and-by. in the stillness, she heard 
stepson the stair. Was Hermione com- 
ing?  Yes,the door opened, and Ller- 
mione’s voice syllabled: “Dear, are you 
here? Why, we thought you had not 
come from town,” 

She advanced into the room, putting 
the light she carried under a shade in 
the corner. 

“You have come home with a head. 
ache, | know—the day has been so hot; 
but you ought to have drank some tea, 


‘Linly, dear.” 


“The graceful fragrant form pressed 
the couch by the girl’s side; a tender 
arm stole around her neck. 

“Iam glad we can be quiet. I have 
something to tell you. Did I hurt you 
Linly, with my ring? Why did you 
wince so ?”’ 

“No, Hermione, no,” feebly. 

“Linly, something has bappened to- 
day, which gives me great hope and 
pleasure. Shall I tell you?” 

The e wasa little pause—such a hard 
little pause. 

“a?” 

“You have known my cousin, Rupert 
St. Charles, a year, and you feel quite 
well acquainted with him, do you not?” 

“Quite well.” 

“He is all he seems to be, Linly. I 
think you like him.” 

No answer. 

“I hope you do, dear, for he is just 
what a young man ought to ,be—honor- 
able, pure and steadfast—andthe woman 
who bas won his love is fortunate, in- 
deed—blessed, if she returns it—for he 
will make a devoted husband She could 
not havea better fate than to be the 
wife of Rupert St. Charles.’’ 

Hermione Thetford heard her step- 
daughter's quickened breathing, but 
could not see her face. 

“I walked with him this afternoon in 
the garden, and—surely, dear, your head 
must be very bad. Il heard you moan.” 

“Very bad. But never mind, Her- 
mione.”’ 

“He urged metoa promise which I 
was reluctant to give.” 

“Yes. 

“Thesitated to take the step he urged 
upon me, because your father has been 
dead such a short time, and others might 
think-———”’ 

“You need not care what others think 
ifycu are sureof your own feelings, 
Hermione.” 

“It is becanseTam sure of them, Linly, 
that { at last yielded. I have known 
Rupert from a child, and he is one ina 


thousand. So, dear, surely you will for- 
give me if you are averse to this——” 

“Forgive? What choald I fergive; 
dear Hermione ?”’ 

“I yielded, and gave my consent that 
he should tell you his love, and try to 
win yours, dear. For nothing could 
make me happier, my sweet girl than 
for you to marry my cousin.” 

Hermione’s voice died away. There 
was no sound in the darkened chamber. 
She listened anxiously for Linly’s re- 
Sponse; but the girl realized nothiug but 
the feelings of her own heart. 

“Will you not speak, dear?” 

“What shall I say, Hermione ?”’ 

“Are you pained or pleased by what I 
have told you?” 

“Hermione, [ have been told that you 





and Kupert St. Charles used to love each 
other.’’ 

“I have always loved Ay as a 
cousin—nothing more. /was your 
father, whom I loved, in and jso you 
“are nett dearest to my ‘heart.« £ have 
promised Rupert to urge you to give 
him a little sign of encouragement, 
and so he has sent you this blush-rose. 
If he may speak to ou, wearit ia youry 
hair when he comes to-morrow night; if 
you have no hope for him, you need not 
ee him at all, dear, as it may be painful 
to you, and will surely dash his dearest 
hopes tothe ground. Sol will tell him 
as gen‘ ly as possible.”’ 

“Give me the rose.” 

Ilermione unfastenedthe cool, fragrant 
thing from her own dark bair, and in the 
darkness saw its whiteness lifted to the 
girl’s lips. 

“I will wear it.” 

Soon all Circleville knew of Linly's en- 
gagement, ‘and this is the way it was. 





ABYSSINIAN TRADITION, 


A tourist in Abyssinia gives in a re- 
cent lettera description of the country 
and people. King John, the reigning 
monarch, aud the princes of the blood 
claim to be the lineal descendants of the 
Queen of Sheba, and show records trac- 
ing their lineage to S»lomon. . The peo- 
ple are black, some of thea a shade or 
two lighter, and have finely chiseled fea- 
tures, some of the women being good- 
looking, with small hands and feet. 
Nominally they are Christians of the 
same faithas the Copts of Egypt, and 
have an hereditary hatred of Moham- 
medans. The soldiers of King John are 
brave, supple, wiry, and capable of 
great endurance. They wear but little 
clothing, their principal garment being 
a cotton mantle like an ancieat Roman 
toga, Abyssinia is ix a splendid coun- 
try for the . sportsman, abounding in 
game of all kinds. There are 15,000 
Jews in Abyssinia, mainly engaged in 
gold and silver manufactures. The 
theory hasbeen suggested that the Abys- 
sinians proper are a remnant of the lost 
tribes of Israel, and some physical re- 
semblance to the Hebrew type, as welj 
asmany of their peculiar religious rites, 
which resemble those commanded by 
Moses, are quoted in favor of the 
theory. : 


4 TRAIN IN COLLISION WITT 


ELEPHANTS. 


On the railway from Madrasto Shora- 
nore, as a train was running ata fair 
speed, the engineer saw a herd of ele- 
phants approaching him along the line. 
He whistled down the brake. In an in- 
stant, however, they were into the herd. 
Theleading elephant, an enormoustasker, 
was apparently only enraged by the 
whistle, and charged the advancing train. 
There was a tremendous concussion. 
The elephant was knocked off to one 
side, mutilated and writhing, and the 
train, after aseries of violent jolts that 
nearly threw it off the line, came to a 
staudstill against the bodies of two other 
animals of the herd. The tasker was 
despatched by an English gentleman who 
was traveling in the train, and his tusks 
were secured, after which the train pro- 
ceeded on itsjourney. The herd scam- 
pered away, and turned when about a 
mile off on a knoll, looking in a dazed, 
stupid way at the train as it moved 
off.—London Globe. 


The following is an infallible death 
remedy for bedbags: Equal parts of oil 
of cedar and oil of turpentine applied 
witha feather. Another.—One ounce of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in a pint of 
alcohol is sure death to bedbugs and 
their progeny. Apply it witha feather 
to the places affected. 
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IN A STATE OF NATURE. 


We left Sydney on the 6th of May, 1876, 
arriving at Hong Kong on the 26th, after 
a very pleasant passage, the weather be- 
ing fine. The passages from Sydney to 
Hong Kong are very little known as yet. 
We came the middle passage—that is, 
east of New Guinea, New Britain, and 
New Ireland, but west of the Solomon Is- 
lands, 

On passing asmall island called Fisher’s 
Island, situated close to New Ireland, we 
noticed canoes coming off, so stopped to 
see what the blacks, or rather savages, 
wanted. About forty canoes came along- 
side, with crews of from one to six men, 
bringing with them bananas, coccanuts 
and apples. These creatures wore no 
clothes of any kind, barring afew who 
sported head dresses. 


They stand about five feet four, rather 
well made, not stout, nor of the deep 
black you seeinthe African negro, but 
more of a Bengalee colorand appearance. 
Their hair seems the have been originally 
black,but they dye itin two or three differ- 
ent colors, as black, green or white; some 
all red, ora brick shade. It is cut short, 
but with what I do not know. Some 
wore a necklace, some bracelets of shells, 
but only one could we see with a ring 
through his nose. There werea few 
tattooed, but to a very small extent. 

We were rather surprised to find one 
in each boat have on his right arm a few 
green leaves resembling those of the 
olive. They didnot draw our attention 
to them,so I suppose they thought we 
were aware of its meaning, “an emblem 
of peace.” Thatseems tobe known by 
every savage tribe. Even when first 
seen by white men they wave the 
green, 

These men seemed to be quite friendly, 
trying to make us understandthem. We 
gavethem alot of clothes and little odds 
and ends. Kuives they were anxious to 
get, but above all things, bottles. They 
use the glassfor carving on wood. Oue 
fellow got a looking-glass; he turned it 
round and round, up and down, just like 
@ monkey, wanting to see the inside, I 
shall never forget the laugh he gave 
when at last he saw his black face in it. 
The more he laughed the more his like- 
ness laughed; he could notmake it out; 
heimagined there was some one at the 
back of the glass. 

The clothes we had given them had 
only one fault—that was, they did not 
know how to put themon. It was ludi- 
erous to see them trying to put on vests. 
It shows how little they know of white 
men, if anything. We offered them 
pipes, tobacco, matches, but they refused 
them all. Now, the first thingsa black, 
who has been in company with whites, 
asks for, are rum and tobacco, I think 
it probable these savages had never seen 
a steamer or white man before, and, 
everything being beyond their compre- 


hension, accounts for their not being 
frightened, They all seemed highly 
pleased. 


There were about two hundred of 
them, and a great many were coming off; 
but we could not wait. I have every 
reason to believe that we made a good 
impression on them, but they are not to 
be trusted. When vessels are lost on the 
islands, they first take the ship, then 
murder the whites and eat them. The 
canoes are very nicely cat out of a log. 
and prettily ornamented at the ends. 
This they do with sharp stones. They use 
asmall paddle asanoar. On our steam- 
ing ahead, they accompanied us two or 
three miles, but, seeing they could not 
keep pace, they gave us a loud cheer 
and turned homeward.— The Scots- 
man. 





Aningenious machine for the manu- 
facture of toy pails has been perfected 
bya firm at Winchendon, Mass. It is 
constructed in such a manner that the 
bodies or barrels of five pails of different 
sizes are turned out from one block and 
are finished ready to receive the bottoms 
by one process. 








A NaGhr Aw A JAPANESE INN. 


We = entered the village which was 


once acity containing over a million in- 


habitants, and put up ata native hotel 
kept in native style. Again observing the 
custom of undressing the feet, we passed 
many guests sitting upon mats and mak- 
ing their chopsticks fly in a way tkat 
would make a Yankee envious even in a 
railroad eating house. Up stairs we 
went, and were shown into a room whose 


walls consisted merely of paper, parti- | 


tioning one room from the other, but 
which were scrupulously clean. Order- 
ing supper and some native wine, we 
were quickly served by a rather good- 
looking maid. 

While awaiting the result of our or- 
der we were served with “tidbid’’ pastry 
and with some suck-ee, alsoa bowl con- 
taining live coals, together with pipes, 
after which, giving us time fora smoke, 
the courses began with fish, not cooked 
enough for our taste, then eggs, chicken; 
sweet potatoes, rice and tea. No bread 
was served us nor butter, butas the tea 
was remarkably fine, and the eggs, 
though small, were duly seasoned with 
rock salt, we made a good meal, ren- 
dered awkward by lack of experience in 
using the chopsticks, which were pencil 
shaped and used by holding or pressing 
the food between the ends, the guests 
meanwhile peeping through the parti- 
tions and giggling at our frantic efferts 
to eat gracefully. 


While eating supper the governor of 
the place sent aconstable to obtain out 
names and residence, that we might be 
under police protection, we being the 
first white men that ever spent a nighr 
in the place. Supper being over, we 
took a short walk through the town, and 
as there were many pilgrims in the place 
who had never seen a Caucasian before, 
we were the “observed of all observers,” 
especially our friend, an Englishman, 
who is six feet two inches in his stocking 
feet, making hima giant among them, 

Going back to the hotel, our friend 
asked us if we wished a bath and 
shampoo; answering in the affirmative 
he gave the order, and hearing a long 
low, and somewhat sad whistle, which we 
had heard both by day and by night in 
Yokohama—and_ which, though it had 
excited our curiosity, we had failed to 
inquire thereason of—he went into the 


"EECHT ATERIBULED TO NEL- 


SON. 


Tt has been stated, in some ot our best 
biographies of Nelson, that he went into 
the battle of Trafalgar with orders and 
| decorations on his coat; that his officers 
| pointed out to him that these would at- 
| tract the attention of the enemy’s marks- 
| men, and requested him to change his 
eoac; and that he proudly answered, ‘In 
honor Ihave won them,and in honor I 
; will wear them,’’ or in words to that ef- 
' fect. Some years past, my friends, Mr. 
Francis Baily and Admiral W. I. Smyth, 
came in contact with Sir Thomas Hardy 
(the Capt. Hardy of Nelson's flag-ship,) 
and inquired of himasto the accuracy of 
this report. He replied distinctly that Nelson 
did wear the decorated coat, and that he 
(Capt. Hlardy) did represent to Nelson 
the danger; but that the character of Nel- 
son’s reply was materially different from 
that reported. He only replied, peovishly. 
“This is not a time to talk of changing 
coats.” [heard thisfrom my friends very 
soon after their interview with Sir Thomas 
Hardy. I think it probable that Nelson 
was, at the time,in great anxiety. The 
hostile fleet lay in a deep horseshoe form, 
open to the windward. The smaller 
British fleet, in two nearly equal divisions, 
advanced in nearly psrallel lines into the 
horseshoe. The wind fell toa very light 
breeze, andthe British advance was very 
slow. During this time the British fleet 
was exposed toa heavy fire from theenemy, 
which they could not return. Had the 
wind sunk toa calm the British fleet might 
have perished. There remained, however, 
enough of breeze to carry them on, and 
when once mixed in the melee, their success 
was no longer doubtful.—G. B. Airy, in 
the Athenwum. 








EASTERN MANNERS, 

Mr. W. P. Fogg, inhis recent book on 
Arabistan, tells several amusing stories of 
Eastern manners. On one occasion, he and 
a friend, meeting a Moslem in a very mud- 
dy street, where both parties were picking 
their way close against the wall, the Eng- 
lishman, who was foremost, halted, and 
motioned to. the man to getout of the way; 
but the follower of the prophet, objecting 
to such a proceeding, merely salaamed pro- 
foundly, and, pointing to the mud, ingen- 
uously called out: ‘‘In the name of the 
most merciful God, take the mud your- 





street and brought in a blind man, who 
he said was todo the shampooing. The 
bath being ready, we went down stairs 
and were shown into a room, whose | 
wet floor proved it to be in constan} | 
use. 


After finishing our bath we donned our | 
gowns and returned to our room, where 
the “blind man” took us in charge, 
Commencing with our feet, he knuckled 
us allover, prying in between every joint 
and muscle of our back and limbs, except- 
ing the region of the chest, and which, 
afterhe was through, made us feel as 
limber as an acrobat. These shampooers 
itis said, are made blind in their child- 
hood, that they may ply their vocation 
without injuring the susceptibilities of 
onyone. ‘The sun rose unclonded on the 
following morning, and after a breakfast 
served on the floor, similar in quality to 
the supper of the evening before, we 
paid our bill, which amounted to $1.75 
—this for both of us, including our 
wine.—San Francisco Chronicle. 








Scattered about the earth here are 
supposed to be 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 of 
Jews alive. Thousands of these people 
are rich, some of them owneolossal for- 
tunes. Rothschild could buy up the fee 
simple of Palestine. Goldsmid might 
rebuild the temple of Herod. Monte. 
fiore has money enough to casta golden 
statue of King Solomon. But of these 
wealthy Hebrews not one is willing to go 
back. 


A beer-brewer has patented a new 
beverage called “Jewish Jager.” He- 





self!’? On another occasion, being at din- 
ner in Bagdad, Mr. Fogg was startled by a 
terrific din, which increased every moment, 
until it culminated in such an uproar that 
it seemed as if the the whole population 


| had assembled on the house-tops, armed 


with pots and pans, which they beat with 
a fearful clatter, shouting at the same time 
as loudly as possible. The cause of this 
excitement proved to be an eclipse of the 
moon, andthe noise was intended to frighten 
away the ‘‘jin,’”? who, according to popu- 
lar superstition, had caught hold of the 
planet. The remedy was effectual in due 
course of time, but not till many a cooking 
utensil had had its bottom knocked out by 
the energetic pounding it had received dur- 
ing the process. 
—_ 


It was on the 9th of March, 1543, that, 
by act of parliament, permission was 
given the English people to read the 
Bible. The act declared ‘That it shall 
he lawful to all men to read the Bible and 
Testament in the mother tongue.” 





Wild Alaskan wheat is growing propa- 
gated in Oregon, where it grows lux- 
uriantly, and produces very superior 
grain. 


Patient to his doctor—“ And it is really 
true that 1 shall recover?’ “ Infaliibly,” 
answers the man of medicine, taking from 
his pocket a paperfullof figures. “ Here- 
Jook at the statistics of your case; you 
will find that one per cent of those attack- 
ed by your malady are cured.” “Well,” 
says the sick man, in an unsatisfied man- 
ner. “Well, you arethe hundreth per- 
son with this disease that 1 have had un- 
der my care, and the first ninty-nine are 
all dead.” 





brews it himself, you know, } 



































































































SUNBEAMS. 


Sitting Bull’s [favorite game—“ 
the hair.” e —— 


Aman of steady habits—The man who 
always wears the same clothes. 


A fellow at Sing Sing was told that he 
would be put at the work of picking oak- 
um, “Don’t you doit,” said he; “Pu 
tear your darned oakum all to pieces,” 


Mother: “Now, Gerty, ve a good girl, 
and give Aunt Julia a kiss, and say good- 
night.” Gerty: “No, no! If I kiss her, 
she'll box my ears, like she did papa’s 
last night.” 


A native carbuncle has just been dis. 
covered near Litchfield, Michigas. It is 
on the back of a man's neck and he isn’t 
ae serge for ‘any more.—Burlington 

lawkeye. 


An Illinois girl couldn’t secure a certifi- 
cate as a school teacher because she 
couldn’t tell the committee why the hind 
wheels of a wagon were the largest, All 
the answer she had was ‘‘Cause they 
are.” 


Tom (to Jack, who has just received a 
letter): ‘You look precious down, old 
man! Nothing wrong, is there, with the 
rich old aunt who's been so bad? [hope 
she’s not worse.” Jack: “ N-o-o— she’s 
better!” 


Get out you ornithorhynchus!” The 
man departed meekly. “Who's that?’ 
inquired a friend of the speaker. “ An 
ornithorhynehus.”’ “How's that?” 
“Well, Webster defines him as ‘A beast 
with a bill.’’ 


A Western lawyer who was defending 
a man on trial for wife murder, sought 
for some euphonious and innocent phrase 
with which to describe bis eclient’s crime, 
aud finally said, “He winnowed her into 
paradise with a fence rail.” 


“A girl died in Vermont the other da 
from poison inthe colored stockings whic 
she had beenin the habit of wearing.” 
This should serve as a lesson to girls not 
to pull their colored stockings on with 
their teeth.—Norrisiown He 


“Mother,” said a little urchin, when he 
came home, “I have seen such a smart 
epreacher. He stamped and made such a 
noise, and then he got mad; he shook 
his fist at the folks,and there wasn’t any- 
body dared to go up and fight him.” 


“Percy, this parting seems like it’s 
mighty hard.” “Oh, it'sa heap worse 
than hard, Plantagenet—it’s bitter, it’s 
bitter.” “Have you any last request to 
make?” “Yes,” said Percy, the tears 
coming into his eyes, “Give me achew 
ot tobacco.” 


The occasional appearance of 4 man 
wearing a duster, with asmall demijohn 
in one hand and a package in the other, 
containing a copy of ‘Son for the 
Sanctuary,”’ and a euchre deck, shows 
that the camp meeting season has arriv- 
ed.—Norwich Bullettin. 


A naturalist asks, ‘‘ Do bees hear?’ 
We don’t think they do, At any rate, 
when a man is chased by a bee across a 
ten acre field, and at the top of his voice 
urges his pursuer to “Shoothere!” the 
insect pays no attention whatever to his 
remarks.—Norristown Herald. 


A Saratoga letter writer asks, in des- 
airing tunes, “Where are the men?” 
Ve don’t know, dear, just where all of 
them are, but from our sanctum window 
we just now saw six of them file around 
behind the screen of a sample room over 
the way.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


After having written asquib with much 
care and deliberation, and the dignified 
compositor up stairs halloos down the 
pipe: “Isthisa joke oran advertisement ?” 
such a salute is calculated to mike a 
funny man take an_ interest in the means 
of cheap suicide.—Easton Free Press. 


Lavender went home some time after 
midnight and complained of his tight 
boots. “If your boots are a as you 
are,” said Lavender's wife, “they ought 
tosleep with you.” As Lavender stag- 
gered up stairshe muttered, “She's a (hic) 
keen one. She knows where them booteh 





goin’ ter sleep.” 














San Antonio (Texas) Herald: When 
aman is put is jail by the police he is 
carefully searched, and everything he 
has about him is taken. We hear that 
one policeman searched a prisoner so 
thoroughly that he took fromhim a 
pocket-knife, 30 cents in fractional cur- 
rency, a second-hand chew of tobacco, 
and the seven-year itch, which he also 
had on his person, 
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THE ALBION. 








HMIUNTING ELEPHANTS IN SIAM, 

United States Steamer Ashuelot, Bang- 
kok, Siam.—The business which brought 
us here being now about finished, we 
were beginning tothink of leaving, when 
we got an invitation that fairly startled 
= ° 

Every year they have an elephant 
haunt, or drive rather, and we were invited 
to attend one about to take place. To 
add additional eclat to the occation, 
there wasa white elephant inthe drove, 
and that was of course the canse of great 
rejoicing. Fortunately I was one of the 
lucky ones who could go. There 
were six of usin all, the captain and five 
of our mess. For nearly a year they 
had been collecting this drove from all 
the distance provinces, driving them in 
afew ata time, and now they were all 
collected at Aynthia, a place about sixty 
miles up the riverfrom Bangkok. Our 
invitation came from the foreign Minis- 
ter,and he did everything up for usin 
style; sent usasteam launch, to tow us 
and do the cooking, &c., and what they 
call a house boat, with a house built 
over about half of it and very comforta- 
ble, indeed. We took bedding and 
clothing, and that was all. Everything 
else was provided for us, The Minister 
also sent his interpreter with us. He 
was a Portuguese, a very pleasant fellow, 
who added mach to our enjoyment, 


We left the ship about daylight, and 
had a most delightful trip up the 
river, 

The first day was devoted to captur- 
ing the white elephant, nothing else be- 
ing of sufficient importance to touch on 
the same day. ‘The performance was to 
commence at 1, and we went there about 
12 to secure a good place; but, as usual, 
we found ourselves well looked out for. 
We were given splendid places, just be- 
low and in front of the King. A little 
before the hourthe herd was driven in 
from the stockade, where they bad been 
confined, and a queer sight it was. They 
came on at a very sedate pace, headed 
by a tame elephant, and surrounded by 
about twenty other large tame elephants, 
who bad no difficulty at all in keeping 
the herd together. Each tame elephant had 
two riders who seemed to have the most 
perfect. control over the beasts, jabbing 
them playfully in the head witha sharp 
iron hook when they wanted them to do 
anything. The drove was brought down 
immediately in front of where we 
sat, We were about 15 or 20 feet above 
them, and the trained elephants, which 
are used in the catching were brought 
out, The elepbant was taken by a high 
noble, who is second lord of the elephants, 
The wise men had been consulted, and 
the exact minute at which it was proper 
to take the fellow ascertained, and all 
hands waited patiently until the King 
gave the signal, and then he went for 
him, There were 185 elephants in the 
herd (we counted them afterward), and 
it seemed almost impossible to pick out 
the one they wanted; but they spotted 
him instantly, and had a rope around 
his leg inavery short time. The rider 
carries a coil of hide rope, inthe end of 
which is a loop, which they carry on the 
end of a long bamboo. They rush up 
behind the one they wish to catch, stick 
this long bamboo down, and as he lifts 
his hind leg to rush along, slip the loop 
over it, and the trained elephant in- 
stantly turns and walks away with a 
taut, so there is no danger of it slipping, 
and then the end is thrown of and al- 
lowed to drag. 

In the case of full-grown elephants 
three or four ropes are necessary. They 
are immensely strong, made of buffalo 
hide, but in the case of the white ele- 
phant only one was necessary, ashe was 
only three years old and quite small. 
As soon asthe line was fast to him they 
caught the end of it, and made it fast to 
a strong post, and then the tame ele, 
phant closed in, and drove the herd off, 
leaving the poor little wretch all alone, 
His mother broke from the herd and 
came back, trampling on theline and pull- 





ing at it with her trunk, trying to free 
him, but they soon drove her off and left 
him alone in his glory. He bellowed 
and snorted and stood on his head, and 
did everything he could to break the 
line, but without effect, and then they 
closed in on him and capturned him. It 
took three tame ones to do it, one but- 
ting him from behind. Themen on each 
side passed a strong collar around his 
neck, and then made it fast to other col- 
lars around the necks of their own ele- 
phants, and thus they had him. 

They brought him upin front of the 
King, and washed him nice and clean 
(the elephants keep th lves plastered 
from head to fcot with mud to keep in- 
sects off), and showed how beautifully 
white he was. He really was rather a 
light brown, and is said to be the 
whitest one they bave caught in 100 
years. Another good omen was that he 
would eat. Generally, they will not 
touch food for two or three days, but 
this fellow did not seem to mind it much. 
The King threw him bananas, which he 
ate very contentedly. After every one 
had admired him sufficiently he was led 
away to his stable to be tamed, which 
would take two or three months, and 
then he will be takento Bangkok with 
great ceremony and rejoicing.—Pittsburg 
Lwening Chronicie. 








Rivet Hores.—Punched rivet holes by 
means of the tearing and splitting caused 
by a smashing blow, are found to be 
less valuable, by fifteen per cent., than 
drilled holes. Oval rivet holes have been 
tried with success; the long diameter of 
the rivet is placed in line with the length 
of the plate, thus reducing the space 
between the holes in its weakest direc- 
tion. The idea was not long since sug- 
gested of rolling plates with thickened 
edges, so that the line of rivet holes may 
be relatively stronger, and this theory 
is now undergoing practical investiga- 
tion and experiment. Boiler plates are 
also at the present time being riveted 
diagonally, with the joints at an angle of 
forty-five with the axis of the boiler, 
Asthe relative strength of iron is fifty 
thousand pounds, in theform of plates, 
and sixty thousand pounds in those of 
steel, many boilers are now being made 
of steel, instead of, as heretofore, iron, 
in order to obtain advantage of this im- 
portant difference in strength, 





Corton OpeneR.—A cotton opener of 
German design, and specially intended 
for long stapled cotton, appears to be an 
ingenious contrivance. The cotton in 
this case is spread on a lattice feed- 
cloth, at the extremity of which it is 
taken hold of by a spiked roller, and 
overthis rolleris placeda “shell.’ The’ 
cotton is taken from the edge of the 
shell by a cylinder about thirty-six inches 
in diameter, having eight rows of knife- 
shaped teeth which project about one 
inch. These knives are not intersected 
with plates. The cylinder revolves up- 
wards fromthe shell, and is surrounded 
with a grid, the sand, leaf, and seed be- 
ing driven through this into an outer 
ease which surrounds the whole, and 
the cotton is delivered in a loose form 
after it has passed nearly around the 
beater. The work is said to be accom- 
plished in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 





Prince Bismark is said to be a perfect 
master of American slang. His favorite 
phrase is, “How is that for high ?” 


It was not many years ago whenall the 
skates used in the United States came 
from abroad,chiefly from Germany. Now, 
a Massachusetts company is filling orders 
for nickel-plated skates to be sent to 
Germany. 


The dog “Nero,” weighing 165 pounds, 
atthe London dog exhibition of 1871,was 
said to be the largest dog in Europe. 
At the dog -exhibition held last month in 
Cologne, Germany, one of the animals 
weighed 187 pounds, 





AN INVASION OF RATS. | 

We see our fields desolated by grass- 
hoppers or locusts, our potatoes destroyed 
by the Colorado beetle, the cotton swept 
away by the army-worm; so that the in- 
sect world seems in league to starve and 
impoverish us. Other countries, too, have 
their pests. English publications appea- 
for aid on behalf of the starving popular 
tionof Karen and Thonghoo, districts of 
British India on the Birman frontier. 

For the Jast two years these parts—in- 
habited by anindustrious native population 
nearly all Christians, converted by mission- 
arics of various denominations—have been 
overrun by millions of monstrous rats, 
The people made every effurt to destroy, or 
even check, the swarms of ravenous rats 
which devoured everything in the fields 
and the houses of the inhabitants; it was 
all they could do to escape with life itself. 
A tract of nearly six thousand square 
miles was made a perfect desert, and the 
British authorities had to distribute forty 
thousand rupees in the most severely rav- 
aged portions to save the people from star- 
vation. But this relief was only for the 
most pressing cases in the great emergency; 
thousands had to seek a temporary refuge 





in the less afllicted parts. 
Weiomma a Beam or Licat.—Mr. 
Crooke’s apparatus for weighing a 


beam of light is an exhausted glass 
chamberin the form of a horizontal 
cross, with arms of cireular cross section. 
Inside the larger arm a glass fibre is maia- 
tained in a uniform state of tension by a 
spiral spring at one end, andby a glass 
stopper at the other end, which stopper 
is capable of rotation. The shorter arm 
of the cross contains in a like manner a 
stouter fibre beam of glass secured at 
the point of crossing to the longitudinal 
or torsion fibre,and having at one ex- 
tremity a pith surface of two square 
inches area, and at the otherend a little 
cup. Inside the chamber is a loose par- 
ticle of iron weighing 1-100 ofa grain 
and outside the stopper isa counter re- 
cording the number of torsions of turns 
the glass fibre makes. The method of 
procedure is as follows: The position 
of a dot of light from the little mirror 
placed at the intersection of the two 
glass fibres having been noted, the little 
iron weight is lifted by means of a mag- 
net, and placed in the cup, which, when 
thus weighted, descends. Torsion is then 
applied to the glass fibre untilthe beam 
islifted, and the dot of light returns to 
its former position, This may be called 
the zero of the machine, This exact 
amount of torsion having been deter- 
mined and its equivalent in weight as- 
certained, the torsion is removed, and 
the ray of lightis then made to fall on 
the disc, which causes a depression of 
the glass beam. The calculation of the 
absolute pressure of the sun’s radiation 
on a square foot ofthe earth, when car- 
ried out tothe square mile, gives a force 
of fifty-seven tons. 





A curious book is about to be pnb- 
lished. It was was written by a Chinese 
mandarin, and records his impressions 
during a vist to England. Its title is “A 
Chim. Lee on the Civilization of the 
Western Barbarians.”’ 

She was plump and beautiful, and he 
was wildly fond of her. She hated him, 
but, woman-like, she strove to catch him. 
What was he ?-—A tea. 


A Frenchman got eeding 
with a waiter at to English may, “fou 
rascal!” exclaimed he; “I blow your nose 
for you!” 

“Bat guano” to the amount of fifteen 
ortwenty thousand tons has been found 
ina cavetwenty miles Northeast of San 
Antonio, Texas. It has been pronounced 
avaluable fertilizer by the United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


At Wolverhampton, Lawson, the bicy- | 
elist has completed his feat of riding’ six 
hundred miles ona bicycle in six conse- 
cutive days. He finished at twenty min- 
utes tonine P.M. The last fifteen miles | 
took one hour and one minute. 


A 





THE MONTENEGRINS, | 


The Montenegrin mountaineer and 
warrior isa man six feet in heigh’, with 
grave thoughtful face, singularly con- 
trasting with his quick, nervous gait, 
He has high cheek bones, like an Ameri- 
can Indian; his eye is black and piercing, 
and his shoulders have a slight stoop 
produced by constantly bending forward 
as he ascends flidicult heights, He is, 
perhaps, the most agile human being on 
European soil; there is no haunt of the 
chamois which he cannot follow; and 
even the goats sometimes hesitate to go 
aftertheir shepherds when there is a 
dangerous path to be crossed. The Mon- 
tenegrin women are often the objects of 
pity to travelers, but they claim no sym- 
pathy and acknowledge no hardships. 
Their destiny is to work and to suffer, 
They are not even welcomed into the 
world, and the birth ofa daughter is re- 
garded as a calamity. The girl grows 
up neglected and oftencursed. She car- 
ries fagots of wood on her head that she 
may earna few coins to buy arms for her 
brother. She has no youth, and is old 
at twenty-five. She is married young 
and bears children while enduring labor 
in the fields, which would be too hard 
evenfor strong men. The woman urges 
the warrior to the fight loads his guns, 
and dresses his wounds. She is seldom 
beautiful of feature, and the coarse work 
which she performs goon ruins her 
form, ' 





WHY WE USE THE RIGHT HAND. 


The habit of using the right hand in 
preference to the left among those peo- 
ple whose monuments datefrom the re- 
motest antiquity app-ars to be a univer- 
sal fact, and thisis accounted for by the 
anatomical mechanism of the human 
body. It isknown that the right lung, 
liver-lobe, and limbs exceed in size those 
of the left side, involving, of course, a 


‘greater amount of tissue stractare and 


alarger supply of nerves and blood ves- 
sels for their nutrition. A person walk- 
ing ina dense fog figures with his feet 
the segment of a circle, and, if he is 
right-handed, he takes a direction to the’ 
left, because the right leg naturally takes 
a longer stride. The 1 ft side of the 
brain is larger than the right, and, as it 
appears that the power of verbal articu- 
lation in the right-handed is eonfimed to 
a certain convolution on the left side, 
the conclusion is arrived at that, in 
speaking and thinking, the left side of 
the brain is used, this being the result 
of dextral education. The opinion hasalso 
been expressed by some medical writers 
that amnesia and aphasia in right-hand- 
ed men indicate disvase of the left brain, 
and that hammer-palsy aod writer’s 
cramp show the results of excessive work- 
ing of the left brain, 





THE WOMEN KNIGHTS OF THE 
FRENCH LEGION OF HONOR, 

Six women are at present Knights of 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
namely, Madame Dubarre (Sister Victoire), 
Superior of the Convent Esperance, in 
Nancy; Rosa Bonheur; Lady Pigott, decor- 
ated by M. Thiers for her zeal in helping 
the wounded on the battle-fields in the late 
war; Miss Bertha Rocher of Havre, who 


founded several charitable institutions and - 


hospitals; the Superior of the Sisters of 
Charity of Toulouse, who,at the risk of 
her life, saved many persons during the 
recent floods; and the Superior of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Guadeloupe, who 
has labored for forty years among the poor 
and sick in the French colonies.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





There have been put into the Brighton 
(England) Aquariam some queer fish, 
called “telescope fish,” on acconnt of the 
curious formation of their eyes, which 
project a considerable distance from their 
heads, Inthe larger specimens the. eyes 
areat the extxemity of a cylindrical tube 
aninchin length. They are natives of 
China. 
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SENSATICNS WHEN SHUFFLING 
ty OFF THE MORTAL COIL. 
& The popular ideas relative tothe suf- 
i ferings of persons on the point of death 
i are undoubtedly, to a certain extent, er- 
roneous, The appearance of extreme 
% agony which is often presented under 
ra these circumstances is due to mere mus- 
4 eular agitation, independent of any ex- 
‘ traordinary sensibility of the nerves 
of feeling. Those who die a natural 
i death in the very last stages of exist- 
= ence are scarcely conscious of bodily 
é suffering—not more than they frequent- 
é ly are tothe attentions and solicitude of 
& friends, 
@ Those who die by violence or acci- 


dents undoubtly experience a degree of 
pain proportionate tothe extent of the 
bodily mutilation. Hanging is doubtless 
an unpleasant mode of death; but few, 
after all, “shuffle off this mortal coil” 
more easily than those who are suspend- 
ed by the neck, It is akin to drowning 
in this respect. The blood immediately 
seeks the head, and soon deprives it of 
all consciousness. The efforts to inhale 
the air, which are kept up for some time 
after the cord is attached, and which 
cause such violent movements of the 
chest and extremities, arise from the in- 
fluence of the spinal marrow, whose sen- 
sibility isnot so soon destroyed by the 
congestion of blood as that of the 
brain. 

Persons who die by decapitation most 
probably suffer more, though their pain 
is only momentary; this is the case with 
those who blow out their brains. The 
sensation produced by a ball passing 
through the body would be difficult to 
describe by one who has never experi- 
enced it; but it is something singular in 
this case that those who are shot, al- 
though the “leaden messenger of death” 
may not have penetrated any essentially 
vital organ, immediately fallto the heart» 
apparently under an irresistible feeling 
of their approaching return to dust, ex- 
claiming, as it were, involuntarily, “I am 
8 dead man !” 

A dagger-wound in the heart, for the 
few moments which are consumed in the 
ebbing of life, mast occasion unutterable 
feelings of agony, independent of the 
mere sensations of pains in the parts 
sundered by the entrance of the blade, 
The rushing out of the blood at each 
convulsive pulsation of the heart must 
seeem like tho actual spectacle of the 
flow of life. 

Those who are crushed to death may 
not expire instantly, unless the cranium 
happens tobe involved in the casualty. 
Where the skull is not fractured there is 
probably an inconceivable agony for a 
few seconds —a flashing thought of 
home friends and family, and all is over. 
Those who are cut into by a heavily- 
burdened railroad carriage must experi- 
ence some similar sensations. 


If the neck is broken low down, the 
person does not necessarily die on the 
instant, His situation is the most dis- 
; tressing perhaps of any which can be im- 
3 agined. He may live, and have a being for 
days; but he cannot move. His face may 
express al] the passions, feelings, and 
emotions; but beyond the motions of 
his breast and countenance, his energies 
do not go. His arms are pinioned at his 
side; his legs are lifeless; and he essen- 
tially beholds his body in the grave, 
while heis yet .in full pssession of his 
faculties. The least disturbance of his 
position is liable to launch him at once 
5 into eternity. 

In taking laudanum, a person exists in 
astate of insensibility for a length of 
time, a melancholy spectacle to his 
friends. In poisoning from arsenic, a 
great amount of suffering is undergone. 
The sensibility of the stomach is exceed- 
ingly acute when inflamed; and the ef- 
feet of arsenic isto produce a fatal in- 
flammation of the viscus. Prussic acid 
is rapid, and acts by paralyzing the 
brain. 

In reflecting on the horrors which 
death presents under these different as- 
pects of violence, the mind becomes sati- 











ated with disgust. We cannot do better 
than turn to the contemplation of its fea- 
tures in the milder course of disease, 
where, if the mind be at ease, the final 
exit is made without any of these revolt- 
ing exhibitions of bodily euffering. 





UTILIZING SALT WATER, 

The corporation of Tynemouth (Eng.) 
are setting about enlarging their salt 
water reservoir for watering the streets, 
flushing the sewers, and for supplying 
public and private baths. It is stated 
that when the Tynemouth Aquarium 
Company get their building up, they 
will be Jarge customers of the Corpora- 
tion for salt water. There can be no 
doubt that the use of salt water for sani- 
tary purposes, adopted by the Tyne- 
mouth Corporation, is the most success, 
ful experiment of its kind ever atiempt- 
ed in the United Kindom., The streets 
of the town are admirably watered, and 
the salt water has a cooling, pleasing 
effect. Itisalso represented to be a per- 
fect deoderizer. Private families upon 
the line of the pipes and they now ex- 
tend to Tynemouth—I believe can have 
an abundant supply of beautiful fresh 
sea water at alltimesintheir houses, at 
the mere nominal cost of five shillings 


per year. 





Compound Enaines.—The controversy 
astothe possible economy of compound 
engines has been long ago settled, says 
the Scientific Press,andthe advantages of 
the additional cylinder aud piston, to be 
operated by the steam exhausted from 
the first, have been proved beyond any 
doubt; but the economy is not derived, 
as some seem to think, from using steam 
twice—for, whether the steam passes 
through one cylinder or forty, the differ- 
ence between the pressure of the steam 
at its entrance to the first cylinder and 
its final exhaust into the atmosphere, is 
the sole power which the engine can 
exert. The low pressure, larger cylinder 
added to an engine, while it discharges 
its steam at lower tension, creates a cer- 
tain amount of back pressure in the first 
orsmaller cylinder, and there is, there- 
fore, no positive gain of power in a com_ 
poundengine. But the larger cylinde, 
enables that little understood and most 
important part of steam, its elasticity, to 
be much utilized; so that it may be said 
—remarks the Press, in conclusion—that 
the additional cylinder is equivalent, in 
result, to avery effective cut off. 





A BUDDILIST NUN, 





Certain of those who conduct fairs 
might find a valuable hint in the expevi- 
ence of a Bud hist nun of Nauking. 
She wasold and persistent, She pleaded 
in public and private for money to build 
atemple to her favorite goddess, Kwan- 
yin Buddha. It was allinvain. Finally 
she caused her lips to be closed by a lock 
which passed through them, and then a 
circular enclosure of bricks, with one 
small window, was built around her. 
There she stood for several days, resolved 
to die unless the people gave her the 
money for the temple. A vast throng 
touched by her devotion and piety, con- 
tributed the funds, and she was released 
from self-imposed imprisonment and 
silence. 





EEE 


Thomas Paine was an infidel, but always 
held firmly to his belief in a God. The 
publication inaCatholic magazine of Bishop 
Fenwick’s account of avisitto Paine’s death- 
bed, in which Paine is represented as af- 
firming atheism, finds its answer in Paine’s 
works which are full of explicit recogni- 
tions of Deity, and which contain a treatise 
to prove the existence of a Great First Cause. 
Paine was a Universalist, somewhat less 
heretical than Rey. Mr. Frothingham. 





Prof. Westbrook, a temperance speak- 
er well known throughout Ohio,got drunk 
after delivering a lecture at Painesville, 
fell in front of a locomotive, and was kill- 





KING VICTOR EMANUEL AND IIs 
DOGS. 





His Majesty generally rises at five in 
the morning, and after a cup of coffee 
strollsin thegarden. At eight on Thars- 
days and Sundays he presides over the 
Council of Ministers—the council usually 
lasting an hour. Afterward he grants 
the audiences he may have promised, 
At twelve he breakfasts, though but 
lightly—“his only serious repast” being 
supper. At state banquets he never 
touches a mouthful, but sits immovable 
with his two hands on the hilt of his 
sword, talking to his neighbor, who is 
thus condemned to lose his own dinner 
as well; but the charm of his Majesty's 
conversation and the exquisite urbanity 
of his manner are held to be ample 
compensation for so slight an inconven- 
ience. 


Victor Emanuel has gradually accus- 
tomed himself to pass the greater part 
of the winterin Rome, but he seldom oc- 
eupies the Quirinal. According to Sig- 
nor Ferruccio, he had not been long in 
that palace before he discovered a trap- 
door in his bedroom. It communicated 
with a vast gallery, in which the King 
and his attendants walked for twenty 
minutes without finding an outlet. It 
seemed, however, to lead toward the 
Castle of St. Angelo. His Majesty de- 
clined to investigate, and ordered the 
trap-door to be brickedup. Soon after- 
ward he discovered a secret door in the 
wall, which communicated with a narrow 
staircase leading upto theroof. It, too, 
was bricked up, but since this seeond dis- 
covery whenever his Majesty sleeps at 
the Quirinal two huge black dogs also 
sleep at the foot of the royal bed. These 
faithful servitors obey no one but the 
King, never bark, and would strangle 
without any parleying the first person 
who entered the room.—Pall Mall Ga- 
zelte. 





WHAT OUR PRESIDENTS WERE 
WORTH. 


Washington left aa estate valued at 
over $800,000; John Adams died moder- 
ately well off, leaving about $75,000; 
Jefferson died so poor that if Congress 
had not purchased his library at $20,000 
he would have been a pauper; Madison 
was frugal, and left about $15,000; 
Monroe died so poor that he was buried 
at the expense of his relatives; John 
Quincy Adams teft about $50,000; Jack- 
son died worthabout $80,000; Van Buren 
left some $400,000. It is said that he did 
not draw his salary while in office, but at 
the expiration of his term of service 
drew the whole $100,000. Polk left an 
estate valued at $150,000; ‘Taylor had 
saved something from his pay while in 
the army, and died worth $150,000 
Tyler married a Jady of wealth; Fil’ 
more was always frugal, aud added to hig 
savings by marrying a lady of wealth 
and was worth about $200,000; Pierce’s 
estate was valued at $50,000; Luchanan 
left $200,000; Lincoln about $75,000, and 
Johnson $50,000. 





The coefficient of conduction for heat 
of various building materials has been 
investigated with much care by Lang, 
who, in his studies, has endeavored to ex- 
clude the influence of radiation, and has 
made some interesting and valuable 
measurements by means of the ther- 
mo-electric multiplier. He finds that the 
stones considered by him, in these ex- 
periments, are much better conductors of 
heat when wet than when dry, and that 
various classes of stones, such as marble, 
sandstone, granite, &c., have approxi- 
mately the same coefficients of couduc- 
tion, while bricks of all kinds are really 
much worse conductors than the natural 
stones. 





If the ladies of the period areas just as 
they are beautiful, they will contribute 
something toward a monument for King 
Canute. He was the person who origin- 
ally ordered the tide-back. 






































































































ITEMS OF [NTERESY. 


Yhe Christian Sabbath has been legal- 
ized in Japan as a day of rest. 


ASalford (England) poultry picker has 
been sent to jail for three months for 
plucking a live fowl. 


Richmond, Va, has given more money 
tothe Custer monument fund tban any 
other city except New York, 


The Bessemer anti-seasick vessel for 
crossing the English channel is a failure, 
and has been sold to be broken up 


Anew book by Darwin will soon be pub- 
lished, “The Results of Cross and Self 
Fertilization inthe Vegetable Kingdom.” 


A New London lady has taught her 
large Newfoundland dog to hold up her 
train when she is crossing muddy or 
dusty streets. 


A factory for the manufacture of sugar 
and syrup from watermelons has been 
established on Andros Island, California, 
in the San Joaquin river. 


\ 

The rate of lunacy has increased thirty 
percent among the colored people since 
liberty came to them, and there's a prob- 
lem for scientists to ponder over, 


Three highway robbers stopped an old 
lady on the highway in lowa, but the 
motherly way in which she threw eggs at 
zbem saved the few dollars in her pocket. 


Mrs. Clements; of Atlanta, reproved 
her hired girl for washing potatoes in the 
wash dish, and the hired girl reproved 
Mrs. Clements by setting fire to the 
bouse, 


A ten-year-old boy at Veazie, Maine, 
stabbed his schoolmistress with a gimlet 
recently, and was tried for the offence, 
His plea was self-defence, and the jury 
disagreed. 


The King of Dahomey defies the Brit- 
ish blockade, and allows no communica- 
ion with vessels. He has seized four 
Frenchmen who attempted to get off in 
cruisers. He threatens to massacre every 
white man at the first shot fired. 


From a French journal we learn that 
the administration of Paris is now trying 
a new system of clocks, attached to the 
street lamps and communicating with the 
Observatory by a wire which regulates 
the movement. Should the experiment 
prove successful these clocks will be 
placed in all parts of the city. 


Everybody knows that Daniel Webster’ 
died in 1852—twenty-four years ago— 
and everybody knows there was a Mrs. 
Daniel Webster; but few know, though, 
that Mrs. Webster, now eighty-five yearg 
old, is still alive, and is living with Mrs. 
Edgar, a relative of hers, in the City of 
New York.—Chicago Times. 


Preparations are already making in 
England for celebrating, on the Ist of 
April,1878,the three hundredth annivers- 
ary of the birth of William Harvey. The 
great physician and discoverer of the 
blood’s circulation was born at Folkestone 
on All Fool’s Day, 1578. Earl Derby is 
the Chairman of the committee. 


John Anderson, the first man who as- 
cended the great Scuth Dome in the 
Yosemite Valley, lives alone in a small 
house near the saddle of the dome. He 
is hard at work constructing a staircase 
of athousand steps up the dome. He 
hopes to have an elevator running in 
time, and is also working on a model of a 
steam car that shall carry passengers up 
the almost perpendicular walls. 


A man, one-eighth negro, married a 
white girl at Newport, having convinced 
herthat he wasa Spaniard. Upon learn- 
of the deception she wished to be freed. 
A Rhode Island law declares the marriage 
of a white person to a ‘‘negro or mulatto” 
void, and upon that ground a Jawyer is 
trying to Lave this bond of wedlock 
broken. The husband, however, answers 








that he ig not a muiatto, but an octoroon 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Eastern Question is again very much mixed, the jealous- 
ies of the Great Powers presenting obstacles at every turn, There 
are already signs of # split between Russia and Austria, so an- 
tagovistic are their views. ‘The **London 'Times’” Berlin corre- 
spondence of October 3rd says: ‘it is interesting to notice that 
the organs of both the Rassian and Austrian Governments a 6 
exchanging threats of war. ‘'he ‘Pesther Lloyd’ declares that 
Austria would bave allies in « conflict. The St, Petersburg 
‘Golos’ replies that Russia will not \e stopped eveu if she bad 
no allies, ‘ihe tone of many of the leadivg organs of Germany 
18 strongly opposed to the supposed ambitions designs of 
Russia. The ‘Allgemeine Zeitung’ says it is convinced no Ger- 
man Covornment will support Kussia’s selfish designs, It thinks 
Rassia would recoil from war if Austria and ‘lurkey accepted 
ber challenge. This: pinion was very general here some time 
ago but recent events have somewhat modified it. {t 1s now 
thought that Russia, alter ber repeated threats ot war might, if 
challenged, deem it incompatible with her honor to remain at 

ace ” 

Although the friends of peace are more sanguine than ever of 
a pleasant settlement all round, it is difficult to see bow the 
conflicting interests of so many opposing parties are to be 
harmonized. 

A document purporting to be an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive betwcen Germany and Russia, having especially the East- 
ern Question in view, aud said to be signed by Gortchakoff aug 
Bismarck, although its authenticity is denied by all parties, is, 
neverthe'ess, the subject of much discussion in the European 
press, and is published in full by the newspapers of Germany. 
Emii Girardin, the editor of ‘La France,’ assures bis readers 
that the d t ie genuine, and invites his unbelieving con- 
temporaries to an inspection of the attestation, - A true copy — 
Adlerberg.” ‘ihe “Republique Francaise,” however, recalls to 
mind that Girardin in it50 gave publicity to a forged message 
of the Presideot of the Republic ‘Ihe + Cologne Gaze: te,’ 
while doubting the autbenticity of the treaty, tlinks there is 
some ground to believe that important negotiations bave been 
on foot between Bismarck and Gortcbakoff, as it is not likely 
that Field Marsbal Nanteuffel bas been makivg his frequent 
hasty journeys between Varzin and War aw simply for his own 
amusement, “Something must be going on. In wilitary and 
diplomatic circles of Berlin it is not ques.ioned that the warlike 
utterances recently attributed to the Russian Czar are genuine 
It is korwo that at Jogenbelm (in Germany) Alexander If. gave 
exp ession to similar tbreats, and that Frin 4 Gortcbak ff used 
still stronger language. ‘I'rne Russia bas for the last twenty 
years parsued a peaceful policy, while seeming to be preparing 
for a straggle; but perhaps Gortchakoft now sees the opporta- 
nity for which he has long waited and prepared, and may be 
ambitious to clo e his long public career with a success that will 
meke his name illustrious; and one must admit that recent 
events bave shaped themselves very favor: bly for Russia.’ 

Commander Allau Young, of the steamer Puxdors, on a voy- 
age to the mouth of Smith's Sound to bring to England any 
dispatobes wiich may have been deposited there by the Arete. 
expedition under Captain Nares, reports to the British Adwiralty | 
bis arrival at Upernavik July 18tb, All on board were well. 











He was (o proceed northward July 19tb. ‘Lhe winds during the 
sommer bad been from the southward, and were therefore ' 0 
caleulated to clear the ice from M:iville Bay but as for as wa 
visible from Upernavik the sea was clear. There was no new 
of the Aretic expedition, 

Av American spiritual medium, Dr. Slade, appeared at the 
Bow ‘treet Police Court, London, on October 2nd, in answer tc 


-|two summonses taken out by Professor Edwin Ray Lavkester 


F R.S., &. The first sammons is under the vagrant act, avd 
the second charges him with conspiring with one Simmons, bir 
assistant, to defraud. The charge of consptracy was first pro- 
ceeded wih. Mr. Geerge Lewis conducted the prosecution 
Profes or Lankester deposed that he bad actusliy seen Slack 
bimself write the messaces which he professed were spiritual 
commupivations. ibe case excites great interest and the court 
room was crowded. Alter a hearing the case was adjourned foi 
one week, Slade and Simmons being admitted to bail. 

The * London Mark Line Express” of O tob r 2nd in its 
weekly review of the Pritish corn trade, says: ‘‘ Northern far: 
mers have made good use of the short interval of fine weather 
duriog the past weck. Mach, however, remains tobe done. Ip 
some districts grain housed in a very untatisfactory con ition 
plowiog will now occupy attention, and we may hope for a more 
favorable seed timo than we had last year, Sopplies of home- 
grown wheat bave sbown the preval»nce of rain by the{poorness. 
of their condition. Thi aud somewhat increased offerings bave 
cansed a decline of a shilling per quarter. The condition of 
barley bas also been unsatisfactory, there being much discolora- 
tion by rain. Our imports at the commencement of the present 
cereal year are about balf what they wero at the same time last 
year, while granery stocks, which were than increasing, are bow, 
although large, slowly and surely diminishing. Fach week's 
list of arrivals shows tbat the supply from the Atlantic p rts_is 
anusvally ligbt, in many cases below that trom Russia and In- 
dia As the new crop of California wheat cannot arrive for some 
montbe, it appears almost certain that should American decline 
to sbip at present prices nothing can prevent a rise 
in wheat, The seins of prices are thus in bands of Amer- 
ica. Our local trade has been somewhat les: avimated 
buyers and sellers both (waiting to see [whether the sup- 
ply will be incre sed by a large inflox of grain frou the 
Atlantic ports, This momentary lul! is probably the precursor 
of gre t activity when the future course of supplies will be more 
fully made manifest. There was little change in feeding stuffs 
dvring the week but firn ness has been the rule Ouate and 
beaus advanced sli. btly. Maize was steady for eound qualities 
©. the spot, bat rather easier for future delivery. The week's 
impart was large. Floating cargo trade bas been dull; wheat 
declined about six penee per quarter; the demand was ever 
way restricted; maize depressed and declining iv tendency.” 

The English bop crop is pow nearly secured. The color is 
generally better, and the proportion of low, diseased samples 
less than was expected; but on account of changes of tempera- 
tore and lack of moisture during the most critical period of 
growth, the product is thin and extremely varied. Oa tbe Con- 
tinent except in Belginom the crops, especially the German, are 
reduced being less thar a quarter of those of last season, The 
Germans must continue to buy in English and American mar 
kets more or less for the next ten months. American hops of 
1876 are quoted at £8a£8 8s. There have been very few arri- 
vals, 

‘The grain barvest bas not been avery eatisfactory one this 
year in Italy. Of 4,770 communes the yield of wheat was below 
the average in 2 073, average in 1,465, gold in 986, and very goud 
in 246. Of rye the yield wae below the average, in 1, 27 out of 
*,311 communes, abont the average in 1,24” satisfactory in 776 
and abundant 10 2 8. In general the barvest was unfavorable 
in Piedmont, Lombardy, Vesitia the Emillia L'guria and Tus- 
cany; and satisfactory in th, Marcher, Naples, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. 

‘rhe Yearbook of the French Army bas recently been issued. 
From this it appears that the general staff now comprises 4 
marshals—MacMabon, Canrobert Baragnay d'iHllers and Le- 
beeaf. ‘The first section ot the general staff comprises 100 gene- 
rals of divisions and 21.0 generals of brigades; the second sec- 
tion 78 generals of divisions and 182 generals of brigades. 
‘There are 410 col nels and as many lientenant-colonels; 2,10 
chief. of battlalions and squadrons, 7,205 captains, 5,208 lieu- 
tenants and 5,422 sub lieutenants. In these figures the ot cers 
of all grades iu the reserve , numbering 4 400, are not included, 
ibe infantry consists of 144 regiments .f the line (comprising 


British Luxury and its Effects. 
The English people are interesting themselves on tho stbject 
of extravagance, and the “St. James’ Chronicle” preaches this 
‘eseon on the luxory of that nation ard the effects it is produc- 
ing. 
People are always derloring tho decay of conversation. Go-d 
talkers we are told are almost extinct among men folk, aud 
vith women it is no better, The glory - f the saloon has departed. 
Women are ‘ fast” in their talk, or over free in their theories, 
or else dogmatic. The woman who had the grand power of 
dra sing ont all that there is in a man, of setting him at his best, 
aud herself sLiving in the process, will soon be as extinct as the 
‘odo, But this is not for want of reading; we all read a deal 
more than is good for us; only, where, as B con said, reaiiog 
makes a fall man, to judge from what one hears at an “at 
home,"’ it nowadays seems rather to promote ewptine s. Every- 
body reads, and everybody thinks it necessary to subscribe to 
Smith or to Mudie, beside taking in tso or three magazines and 
‘weeklies.”” A trifle this. too in itself; but- added to all the 
otber tritles it swellsthe sum of unnecessary items and helps 
‘o form that babit of spending which marks the age. We 
begin from the cradle. What a change, for it in the 
matter of children's books. Not to go back to ‘horn books” 
every one can remember bow books were cherished in the nur- 
sery@ generation ago. ‘Strongly bound, sober looking, with 
(hose quaint woodcuts we now smile at contemptuously. * Lit- 
tle Henry and his Bearer,” and other tales by Mrs. Sherwood 
and her compeers, were read and reread while Stoddard’s 
illustrat: d Bible, or volumes of the ‘Penny Magazine,” was a 
treat for wet afternoons. Now every birthday brings iu a basket- 
ful of trash done up in gaudy cloth, with any amount of gilding, 
but no solidity. ‘These are languidly turned over; even childish 
discrimination rejects most of them, and is content with the 
pretentious illustrations. Before a new batch comes in the 
whole set is disearded—wonld be given away but that, owing to 
the wretched binding (or rather, no binding) helped by the 
wastef:] e relessnesa which comes of having too much, there is 
not one which bas not lost half a dozen leaves. Ths books do 
notcost much, and they are “presents,” bat the givers had 
muchbetter fliog the money into the Thames than spend it in 
a way which tempts those who wil! be men and women by and 
by to g ow upin unthrift. This recklessness in little expenses 
goes on through life. Boys at school get into debt oot as 
their fat‘ ers sometimes di}, nureasonably, but so to speak, 
u-bly. They fritter away th-ir ample allowance and exceed it 
in trifles of which a boy balfa century back would have been 
ashamed. Spartan times we cull those, when plain living formed 








y | Some for high thinking. others for noble during, all for honora- 


ble feeliug. Wedo not mean that cur j unese dure are less 
likely than their ancestors todo their daty at @ critical time. 
Boyish luxary has certaloly not killed out athleticiso; ite evils 
are rather moral than immediately pbysical, If it comes to fight- 
iug some future Wellington may again bave to say that his 
victories were wou be‘ore and in the playing fields of Eron, 
Even he old French nobles e could fight, and did fight well. 
Never wns there a truer descripticn ct them than this of the 
late Uroiessor Smythe: 


And but for Vaaban’s waving arm and the answering can: nade 
it might bave been a festal scene in some Versailles arcade, 

For witb an air as dainty, and with a step as light 

As they moved among the maskers, they went ivto the fight, 


L:.xury had not told on them; its pbysical effects are often 
long in coming; but the second commandment does prove itself 
at last; the grandsons and great-grandsons of Louis XIV.'s 
chivalry could, when the revolation came, do nothing but die 
like sheep; some of them could not even do that. What we do 
dread, what we sometimes fancy we see coming on, is not bodily 
evervation, but mental incapacity. The strong, clear mind, 
gifted with almoat intuition, grows rarer. Hazy. sham, philoso- 
phic talk about the bighest things, sach talk as comes natarally 
to some temperaments, induces a general babit of haziness, 
And the worst of it is that moral. as well as intellectual bonnda- 
ries, grow indistinct. Dr. Arnold was accused of rearing at 
Rugby a race of prigs, who made words lik» ‘purpose’ and 
“‘earn’ot” an offense; but better be a Rugbeian of the worst 
type than a young man who has been mentally and morally 
emasculated by a course of luxary, by total neglect of the wise 
Horatian maxim: ‘“‘Augustam amice pauperiem parti robustus 
condiscat quer.” ‘the predominance iu any society of sach op 
element is fraught wth danger for the fature; it tende to 
weaken family ties, to destruy rlial reverence, to make self the 





each 4 battalions of 4 companies and 2 depot companies), ‘0 
battalions of rifl . 4 reg of zouaves, 3 regiments of 
Africa, Tirailleurs, 1 foreign legicn, 3 battalions of African 
ligt infantry. The artillery comprises 28 regiments and one 
regiment of artillery touniers, panies of laborers, 3 
companies of pyrotechnists and 57 companies artillery train; 
each artillery regiment bas \4 batteries. The cavalry consi ts 
ot 12 regiments of cuirassieurs, 26 of dragoous, 2: of mounted 
riflemen, 12 of hussars, 4 of chasseurs d'Afrique and 4 of spabis, 
A formi able wrmy, if the regimevts: are not mere skeletons. 
The latest,news of the Paris Exhibition is that it may not 
be held at all. Tue Ist of April 1878, is a long way off and the 
cloud in the Exst atill looks rather ugly. Nevertheless the or- 
der bas been given for the work to commence « n the | 5th of Oc- 
tober, aod a fence is already being ran up round the Champs de 
Mars. A good many Paris tradesmen are by no means anxious 
for tbe Exhibition to come off as if their reputation is already 
establishec, they simply lose by having to advertise themselves 
at ecormous cost; while, on the otber band they, are loth to 
give the world no sig» of their existence at an international 
gatbering. A well-known firm of jewellers in the Rue de la 
Paix consider that they lost about 33.0 Of. by the Exhibition of 
1867. They sent several exquisite specimens of their art, which 
could not be eold, or at all events were not sold and which had 
afterwrrds to be taken to pieces, for fashions chan:e 10 jewelry 
as in dress. Jtis asserted indeed, that a very smal! proportion 
of the goods exhibited at these huge fairs do sell excepting those 
which are exhibited on refreshment counters, 
The Geographical Congress assembled at | russels on Septem. 
ber 18th, the cheif members haveing bcen entertaired by the 
King at a banquet on th» preceding evening. ‘The King desires 








rica for t!.e repression of the slave trade and es a base for explo- 
ration. The report in some Belgian pape:stbatthe a'm is the 
settlement of a penal colony is erroneous. An important ques- 
tion w.ll arise whe ber the station will be ander the Belgian flag 
or subjected to some International Bourd. The King opened 
the s ane with a discourse. The Congress, «m the King’s propo- 
sition, then divided into sectioas by nations. The English met 
with the French, and, recommended a station from which tbe 
Lakes could be reached. 





at his own expense, to establish w station in the interior ot Af- k 





centre instead of(be hou ehold. But talking is no good; the 
ladies by their attempt to lessen the expense and check extrav- 
agance in dress, have set an example of doing something. Can 
parsons d: »nything in the sam; direction? Herein, surely, 
‘wany might well reform not only their households but their 
lown habits. It is no use preaching economy while your wife is 
the most fasbiovably and expensively dressed woman in the 
parish, and while your daugbrers vie with the retired tea dealer, 
your church warden, in wearing the most outrageous costumes 
Your sons, too, how about them? We bave known the sons of 
men who were never tired of preaching to others. tarn out mere 
feather- headed fops, maiuly owing to faults in bringing up. 
True care for others does not allow of waste, for all waste must 
be barmfvl to somebody, and care for others is what the parson 
is ordained to teach, first to bis own family and then to his 
flock. A girl who marries a clergyman should make up her 
mind not th tshe will be “a ladyin her husband's right,” but 
that she must be bis help meet by « xample, as well as in words. 
Girls of good sense would soon unéerstand this if clergymen 
lookcd for it at their hands. Moreover, reform in clerical house- 
holds would do good in other ways than by example. | here are, 
unhappily, parsons who are crippled by fanily extravaga ce; 
the evil cf this is immeasurable; nothing in Eu-lish society so 
diminishes a man’s usefulness as bis being in difficulties, Of 
personal expenditure on wine tobacco and such like, we say 
botbivg except to remind young parsons tbat they live io glass 
honses, and that all these things are commented ep by their 
people, they being : sually the last to bear the comments. the 
elericai dandy is, happily notcommon We have heard of the 
man who, being asked to pray at a “drawing room meeting,” 
prayed standivg, and when somebody inquired why, replied; 
“Because these trowsers of mine fit, which 1s wore than most 
men can say. ‘“henever I have them on I never sit, much less 

neel.” Bat we fancy him, like the Phenix ‘ unica sewper 
avis,” and we do not wish another to rise from his ashes. 





A Goop May Gone to His Rest—Georce Mit, 
53 Beaver Street, merchant of this city, died at his residence, 
442 West Twenty-third Street, on Sanday last, October Isat, in 
the Eightieth year of his age. He lived in New York City, 
for 5 years, universally respected, and haa left a bright name 





bebind hin. 



































THE ALBION. 








Repartee. 


De Quincey, for instance, boldly refosed to believe a single 
story of bulliant repartee. But a retort of this sort whieb 
meets the ear iv society. n t the eye ina book, is a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid, an «ffect which eannot be forg. tten; and 
ready wit does this for its fellows—it Gispels this ung-acious 
incredulity. Iu the presence of one indubitable flash of fancy 
we can give credit to recoded triumpbs of the same faculty in 
others. 

But tb re is another, and a more generous, ground for delight 
in witnessing thie dasting prompt readi ess of tbe faculties in 
meetiig attack, It ie ordineanly the mau takeu ata disadvaut- 
ageand open to insult or insinuation tbrough some weak print 
as we might be onrselves, who excites our sympathies. He 
stands forth the champion of the unready, who feel themselves 
avenged (brongh bim. The insoience of the whole prosperous 
side of life gets a snub when some :harp arrow of a rejoinder 
hits its mark, O¢ course cynicism bas its own line of repartee, 
and gets quoted for ite ready sayings, such as the reply of the 
aristocrat of the old reg'me to the poor peasant’s plea ‘A man 
must live.” “Je v’en vois pas Ju necessite.” But contempt 
never excites sywpatby. We wust always side with (he senti- 
ment hidden in a retort, if we are to enjoy it. 

Coleridge, in addition to bis deeper and loftier faculties, had 
this power of ratort attributed to vim in early lite, and, as we 
gather from the bistory of a particular ride, could apply it ac- 
cording to the eensibilities of bis opponent. The horse avd 
get-up of the rider on this occasion were alike open to vulgar 
criticism, and a low wag, appreciating the general effect, asked 
the po tif he had met a tailor just like himself, ‘Yes,’ was 
the reply; ‘‘and ke said be bad jast lost his goose.” ¢fter this 
lowly tri. mpb bis road bronght him within bail of a more dis- 
tinguished party of horsemen, one of whom, a sporting M. P., 
krown to have been bribed by the Ministry, stopped him to 
inquire the price of horse and rider. ‘The horse,’ was the 
answer, ‘is a hundred guineas; as for the rider, as be is not in 
Parliament yet, I have not fixed bis price.” 

A story is told of the late Marquis de | oissy, who showed the 
same disregard of appearances, attended bythe same power of 
holding bis own under any guise or disguise. When presented 
to the late Emperor, his new uniform not being ready, he made 
his appearance in an old court costume of his grandfather's, a 
man of vastly larger phyeiqne than himself. The Emperor 
received him kindly, but some of the courtiers grinned. Prince 
Marat, son of the unfortunate King of Nayls, could not refrain 
from 6 remark on the drollness of bis dress. ‘*Yes,” said De 
Boisey, ‘ c'est vrai mouseigneur, et si tous ceux qui viennent 
ici devalent porter les ¢ stumes de leors grandsperes, on ep 
verrait de bien plus droles encore; the point of course being 
the well known bumble condition of the Prioce’s own aucestry. 
—London Saturday Review. 





Satt.—In both the Old and New Testaments we fitd 
many references to this great purilying egevt. Every sucritice 
that was offered to the Lord Jehovah was to be mingled with 
ealt. Thus we real inthe second chapter of Leviticus: “Aud 
every oblation of thy meat offcriog sbalt thou season with salt; 
neither sbalt thoa suffer the salt of the covenent of thy God to 
be lacking from thy meat offerings; with all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt” So in Ezekiel we read: -‘And thon sbalt offer 
them before the Lord, and the priests shall cast salt upon them, 
and they sball offer them up for a burnt offering vato the Lord.” 
Tarnivg to the pages of the New Testament, we find both our 
Lord and His Apostles referring to salt. <t. Puul speaks of the 
strengthening, purijying influen’e by which the ordinary every 
day conversation of Chris ians should be di-tinguished under 
thisemblem of salt ‘Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt.” Aud our Saviour tbree times over spraks 
of salt, first, as representing the principle or life and purity 
which should exist in tbe soul of every true Christian; and, 
secondly, to te ch how each separate Christian should spread 
abroad and diffuse that priuciple; and thus become an agent of 
life and purity to all with whom be basto do. First, he spuke 
tuus: ‘Every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,” shat is to say, 
every soul which is really given up to Ged mast be fall of this 
life-giving principle—this sult of the heart. Secondly, he uttered 
these words: “Ye are the salt of the eurtb,” meaning tbat indi- 
vidual Christians are to go forth and by their love to God, and 
their zeal to Christ, are to neutralize the sin and to break down 
the wickedvess, and to keep in check the corruption of evil iu 
this world. Thirdly, be speaks thas: Suitis good, but if the 
salt bas lost its savor, wherewith shall it be seasoned” - that is, 
if by neglect or cinfal living this quickening principle loses its 
power, its fresbness and its virtue, bow can it again be restored 
to its former vigor? !bis useles#, wortLless, powerless salt is 
fit neither forland nor yet for the dungbill, but men cast it 
out.— Good Words. 





Sir Wittiam Tomson oN THE CENTRE OF THE 
EantuH.—A remarkable address bas been delivered by Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson 1 tbe Physical Section of the British Associa— 
tion on the subject of the fluid or solid nature of the earth’s 
kernel, 

While not denying that certain portions of the earth's interior 
are in a molten or fluid state, Sir William Thomson maintained, 
oD Various more or less recondite grounds. that no large pro 
portion of the earth’s inter or can by any possibility be in the 
conditiou of molten fluid. ‘i may say, with almost perfect 
certainty, (that whatever may be the relative densities of rock 
solid and melted, at or about the temperature of liquefaction, 
itis, I think quite certain that cold soli! rock is denser than 
hot melted rock; and no po sible deg:ee of rigidity in the crast 
could prevent it from breaki'g in pieces and sinking wholly 
below the liquid lava. Something like this may bave gone on 
end probably did go on for thousands of years after solidifica- 
tion commenced; surtace portion of the melted material losing 
heat, freezing and sinking immediately or growing to thiek- 
nesses of afew metres where the surface would be cool, and 
the whole solid denss enough to sink. This process must go 
on until the sonk portions of crust build up from the bottom 
a sufficiontly closeribbed skeleton or frame to allow fresh incrus- 
ta ions to remain, bridging across the now smull areas o! lava- 
pools or lakes.”’ 

That is a striking picture of the growth of the ‘ round earth,” 
& hich was once supposed to have been made from the first ‘‘so 
fast that it cannot be woved.” We are rather sorry to be robbed 
of the belief in the central lava oceun after all.~ London 
Spectator. 





Mrs. Apetaine Cuatk, a widow, aged 38, of Wind- 
sor Street, Bisnopsgate, London, died suddenly a few days since 
from heart dis: ase, soon after being confronted by the wife of a 
min to whom she was to have been married that day, a.d who 
bad passed himself off as a bachelor, 


Requisites for a Happy Marriage. 


A certain sort of talent is alu ost indispensable for people who 
would spend years together and not bore themselves to death, 
Bat the talent hke the pgreement, must be for and abont life. 
To dwell happily together, they should be versed in the niceties 
of the beart and born with a faculty for willipg compromise. 
be woman must be talentad as a woman and it will not much 
matter altbhongh she is talented in nothing else. She must 
kuow her met def mme, and bave a fine touch for the affections. 
And it is more importunt that a person sbould be a good gossip, 
and talx pleasantly and smartly of common friends and the 
thousand and one nothings of the day and hour, than that she 
sbould speak with tbe tongues of men and angels; for a while 
together by the fire buppens more frequently in marrage thau 
the presence of a distinguished foreigner to dinner. That peo- 
ple sbould liugh over the same sort of jests, aud have many a 
story of ‘grouse in the guu-room,” many an old joke between 
them which time caun t wither nor custom stale,is a better 
preparation for life, by your leave, than many other things 
higher and better sounding in the world’s ears. You could read 
Kant by yoursel/,if you wanted, but you must shase a joke 
with sume one else. Yon can forgive people who do not follow 
you throngh a philosophical disquisition, but to find your wife 
laughing whe . you had teats in your eyes or staring when you 
were in a fit of laughter, would go some way tow rd a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage. I know a woman who, from some distaste 
or disability, could never so much as understand the meaning of 
the word politics, and has given ap trying to distinguish Whigs 
from ‘ories; but take ber on ber own politics ask ber abvut 
other mep or women and the chicanery of every-day existence 
—te robe, the tricks, the vanities on which life turns - and you 
will not find many more shrewd, trenchant and humorous Nay, 
to make plainer what I have in mind, this seme woman has a 
share of the higher and more poetical understanding, frank 
interest in things for their own eake, and enduring astonish. 
ment at the most common. She is not to be deceived by cus- 
tom, or made to think a mystery solved when it is repeated. | 
have he rd her sny she could wonder berself crazy over the 
bhamau eyebrow. Now ina world where most of us walk very 
contentedly in the littleslit circle of their own reason, and bave 
to be reminded of what lies without by specious and clamant 
exceptions—carthquakes, eruptions of Vesuvius, banjos float- 
ing in mid air at a seancr, and the like—a mind so tresh and 
unsophisticated is no despicable gift. Iwill own I think ita 
better sort of mind than goes necessaiily with the clearest 
views on public business, It will wash. It will find sometiing 
to say atan odd moment, It bas in it the sprivg of pleasant 
and quaint fancies, Whereas I can imi give myself yawning all 
night long until my jaws ached and the tears came into my eyes, 
although my companion on the other side of the bearth beld 
the most enlightened opini on the franchisy or ike ballot 
Cornbill Magazine. 








Tue Use or Atconot.—The London Lancet has the 
follo ing: ‘A correspondent itsays asks a question which is 
pressing for reply in wany minds: What quantity of sleoho! 
may be taken daily, in perfect temperance and with advantage, 
by a lady? The answer to the question cannot be au absolute 
one. Alcobul bas two usee, if we are to accept what seems the 
clear teachiug of scientific obse: vation; it is a food aud a stimu 
laut. ‘To some extent it is consumed in the system and yi Ids 
force; it also directly ,atfects tbe fanction of the nervous sys- 
tem. Itie its latter use alone which must decide th» question 
of how much may be taken. The quantity which can be utilized 
in the sys'em as tood is so considera ir, as to be*vertainly d-.e 
terious by i's over stimolating action on the nervous system. 
Moreover as a food it has not been shown to bave any special 
advantages. ‘This part of its use may thus be neglected. As a 
stimulent the quantity seally nseded is very small, especially 
when a sedentary lif: is led. It is probable that in most cases 
two glasses of wine a day, according to our customa'y regula- 
tion of the size of tbe glass by the strength of the wine, is as 
much as can be taken with advantege. An estimate by the sen 
sation produced is beset with facilities The pleasurable sense 
of stimulation is absolutely misleading. ‘Ibe use of stimulants 
is to facilitate work, aud the ease with which work can be done, 
and the state of body and mind afterward, afford » surer test. 
It the sense of stimulation be the guide, use established tolerance, 
and a larger and yet laiger quantity can be taken without the 
sense of pleasant stimulation being overpas ed, but now without 
permanent damage to the nervons system, Whatever is taken, 
however, should be taken at meals, once or twice a day. Une 
large, perbaps the largest, part cf the beneficial action of alcovol 
is, to aid digestion by its direct action on the stomach 
through the nervous system, Alcobol effects most. of its 
evil and least of its good when taken alone. All use of alcohol 
b-tween meals should be absolutely prob bited.” 








Arno.itres.—Aerolites 

wonted attention owing to one of them having come down with 
athump on Windsor Castle. This incident would, bowever, 
have caused no surprise in countries where the fall of meteoric 
stones from the gies is almost as common as t!e shower of 
stones and other missiles hurled by the playful youths of Lon 
dou from railway bridgos a‘ pausing trains. In the Mysore 
provinces the fall of aerolites is, says a tangalore paper, com- 
mon enongh and Dr. Heynes in bis ‘‘Statistical Fragment on 
Mysore,” drawn up in the year 1810, states that “Masses of im- 
mw nse size are sail to bave fallen from the clonds at differeat 
periods. Inthe latter part of !ippoo Sultan's reign it is on 
regord, and well authenticated, that a piece fell near Serlrgapa- 
tam of the size of an elephant, which by the Sultan's officers 
was reported to produce the effect of fire on the sin of those 
who touched it; a comparison naturally made by persons iguo- 
rant of thesensativn of extreme frigidity. It is stated that two 
days elapsed before it was entirely dissolved, during which time 
it ezbaled such a stenchas to prevent people from approaching 
it. This account is in the public record of ‘ippoo’s teign, 
from a geotleman of the greatest respectability of character and 
bigh in the civil service of the honorable company.”-- Loudon 
Observer. 
At Dirac, near Ancou.emeg, on Sept. 19th, a man 
eighty years of age killed a woman with whom he bad lived for 
forty years, Marie Fourti. ‘Ibe instrument which was used by 
the cctogeparian wurderer was a cutlass, which he applied with 
vigor, aud the motive of tbe crime was that he belived bis part- 
ner to hold criminal relations with another man. ‘he accused, 
Rould, is in prison and will be tried for muder at the fourthcom 
ing ass'z28. 








One or THE Prussian Provincial Governments has 
prohibited pigeon-shooting matches on the ground that they 





have lately attracted un- 


Kuropean Miscellanies. 












































































































Joun Lock, one of the few survivors of ihe battle of 
Waterloo, has just died in ny aluwsbouse at Rochester, England, 
at the age of $4. He was im the Sixth Dragoon Guards, and, 
althongb among the first of the troopers engeged and in the 
thickest of the conflivt, neither he nor his horse w te injared. 


TUE NEW TUNNEL being built under the Thames is 
intended chiefly for the use of about 8&0) workmen who bave 
to crces at thet point} and who are often detained by fog that 
s'ops the boats It will be au iron tube nice feet in diameter, 
lighted witb gas, thoroughly vevtilated, and cnly for pedestr aos, 


Mr. Rovrerr, the ex-member of Parliament for 
Lambeth, hus rceived his discharge from Pertland prison. 
During bis ‘nearceration ho bus conducted bimsélf exveedingly 
well For some years be bas teen placed in the prison hospital, 
where his kindness to the sick and dyirg convicts by night and 
day has becn most praist worth. 


Tut Enotstun Newsrarers record the death of “the 
father of the House of Peers,” the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
which happened at Gleufervesr, his residence, near D: m hail 
in Nairnsbir, at the age of «/l but ninety years ‘The second 
but eldest sarviving son of Alexander, niuth Ew lof Lever, and 
eight E-rl of Melville, by his warriage with Jaue, only daogbter 
of the lute Mr. Jobu Thornton, of Clavbumw Sarry, be was 
torn on the itth of December 1746 


Mr. Grorce Dawson, ina lecture at Birmiogham, 
Englaud, said tbat the office of a wan's house was pot ouly te 
give helter, food aud meat, but also to surronnd his ebildren 
with those fair sights and sounds by which the sense of beauty 
wight be developed. ‘bere were houses in thut town iv which 
vol a poem was read bor a sovg Bung throughout the year, and 
yet people wondered why their children were vulgar. The 
beauty of towns was one of the most neglected du‘ies. and one 
of the most deserving. If a town waa b autiful, people took & 
pride in it, liked to live in it, and were sorry to have » In 
Birmingham they wanted a pew society, to be called the Beauty 
Society. 
A suicipE, uoder extraordivary circumstances, has 
occurred at Rebough, a suburb of Liw rick ireland. ‘The 
buptials of a daughter of a man nrmed Lawlor with a Mr, 
Hogan a farwer, residing in the neighborhood, were being cele- 
bruted at the residence ot the father of the bride, when at an 
advanced stage of the proceedings the merr -muaking was 
changed to borror by a discovery of th» body of Lawlor sus- 
pended frow arafter ina small bed vom. lie bad got cn a 
bas'\et, adjusted a noos on bis neck with cre o/ Lis braces, 
tied it to the beam of timber, aud, kicking away the basket, 
succeeded in hanging bimself. ihe only motive ulleged for tbis 
singular occurrence 18 that Lawlor, buving after long refusal 
given his daughter the fortune required (£1'0 and a portion of 
the land), repented the step be Lad takev, and in consequence 
cowwitted suicide. He was over sixty years of age, 


Reat Curap anp Sprepy Transit at Last!—It is 
scarcely credibie, that New York, one of the most p»palous and 
enterprising cities of the world, Les been heretofore almost 
withent a cab systew, the present plun being simply a disgrace 
to avy filth rate city, 
Convince! that there is ‘“‘movey iu it,’ some cf our leading 
capitalists have organized Ta N w Yo kK Cas ompayy (Limited), 
with @ capital of $50 , 00, to faruisu & cheup and efficient plan 
of speedy conveyance in New Yurk and its vicinity, ‘the pre- 
iiminery steps for the formation of the company have been 
takeu, and the necessary certificate is signed vy tne following 
parties as cowtissiouers to receive subseuptions: William 
Orton, President Western -Union !elegraph Company; Elisha 
W. Audrews, President American District Lelegraph Company; 
Brayton Ives, Vice-lresideut Stock Exchange + Broad Street; 
. J. N. stark, President Produce Exchange, 43 Covniies Ship; 
James F. Wenman, President Cott np Exvhuuye, 1'6 Pearl * treet; 
H. Ri mun Duval, Geveral Managcr Great Wes'eza De-pateh 
ompavy, 317 Broadway; Algernou «©. Sullivan, Counsellor, 
Drexel uildiog; William cClare, stock Exshinge, aud Hon, 
Charles D.  oston, Travelers’ Clab, 1.4 Fifth Avenus, 
‘The bauters of the company are Vermilye & Co., of 16 Nas- 
sau trees. ‘The proposed capital stuck is 3) 0,'00, to be div- 
ided up iato 6,010 shares of ¢1 0 each, te cor ceut «n which 
is to be paid in cash at the time of sabscrip'ion, ten per cent, 
payable on utlotwent forty per cent payable in six months and 
forty per cent in twelve moutos, 

ihe Cowpany is organized under the laws of the ‘‘Limited 
Liability” act, passed Jane 2 st, '87>, and the enbsoription lists 
will be closed on Saturday. 7tb Oct«ber, at 4 o'vlock, P.M. 

/8 a comparison with what «ew York needs, and that which 
some otber Icading cities of the world have, we may state that 
in t ondon there are 4,.61 f nr-wheeled one hores cabs, which 
ply at the rate of fifty cents per tour, aud over 1) 00+ Hansom 
cabs, which ply at # less rato per distance. Iu Paris there are 
5, 84 cabs, plying at au average rate of fifty cents an hour with 
many vexatious details which sball not be smitated here, In 
Berlin there are 4,455 cabs, plying mostly by distance, which, 
redaced to time, wonld give au average of less than fifty cents 
an hour. la New York there are 5!) licensed cabs, plying al an 
average rate of $1 per bour, and 1,0 5 coaches, licensed to 
charge §1 50 per bour and a larger amouut per dis'ance, ‘Ibis 
New York Cab Comjauy proposes to iutruducn four wheeled 
one-Lorse cabs and such other vebicles a. the public may de- 
m nd, to ply at the rate of fifty ceutsan bour or for a trip not 
exceeding an nour. Their, cabs areto be constructed of the 
best material, with cowfortable sents inside for four persons and 
space on top for » corresponding amount of baggage. ‘They 
will be drawu by yood horses and supplied with carefal and 
civil drivers in uniform, Stables will be established in at least 
three sections of the city, urd stands convenicut to every 
thoroughfare will be occapied Curing all hours of the day and 
night, Telegraphs ure to be laid trow the stables aud stands to 
the principal rai'way stations, hotel, club houses, theatres, 
stores, public houses and to oflives and private residences when 
desired. und the eutire service 18 to be under competent and 
watchful supervision. 

No Company was ever started in this city under more favore« 
ble auspices and we look tor its unqualitied success. 


Died. 
On Sunday evening October Ist, at his late residence in this 
city, No, 442 West 23rd street, GLozGge Mitn, moichant, ino bis 
80th year, a native of Dandee, Forfarsbire, and a resident of 
New York City since 1522. 
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Parisian Detective 


» A DESPERATE DEED. “ 


BY 
ERSKINE BOYD, 


Aornor or “Tue Stroven Cuttp,” “Drives 
From Homer,” &c., &c. 


f 
CHAPTER XV. 
OLD CORKSCREW LENDS A THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Old Corkserew’s queer old face lighted 
up with pleasure at the words pronounced 
by the young barrister in our last chap- 
te 


r. 

“There I recognize your heart, my boy 
—your generous, noble heart!” 

« But I didn’t express those words audi- 
bly, you know,” went on Noel, “ because I 
thought that the letters once burned, ten 
to one he’d have had me turned out as an 
impostor.” 

“Of course—of course.” 

“At the end of about half an hour the 
Viscount handed me back the papers, and 
standing up so as to face me, leaned 
against the chimney-piece. 

“*You are right, sir, he said; ‘and if 
those letters were written by my father, 
everything tends to prove that I am not 
the son of the Countess de Valcourt. 
Have you any other proofs ? 

«*Germain, the valet, can certify.’ 

“+Germain died some years ago.’ 

“Then I spoke to him of the nurse— 
the Widow Lerouge—and explained to 
him how easy it would be to find her, as 
she lived at the village of La Jonchere.” 

“What did he say to that?” asked Daddy 
Tabaret, in an eager tone. 

“He was silent at first, seeming to re- 
flect ; then suddenly raised his hand to 
his forehead. 

“*Ah, L remember now!’ he cried. ‘I 
visited her several times with ~~ father, 
and on one occasion I recollect he gave 
her a cheque for a large amount of 
money.’ 

“I observed that here was another proof 
in the claimant’s favor. He made no re- 
ply. but commenced waiking up and 
down the room. At last he stopped and 
faced me. 

“*Do you happen to know the person 


who claims to be the legitimate son of 
Count Lionel de Valcourt ?’ 

“T answered, ‘I am the man.’ 

“He lowered his head, and turned 


way. 

«*T thought so, he murmured; then, 
advancing, he offered me his hand. ‘I 
bear you no malice,’ he said, huskily, * but 

ou have dealt me a fearful blow, and I 

ardly know what to say or what to think. 
My father will return in eight or ten days. 
I will ask you to accord me this delay, 
and immediately he arrives I will explain 
to him your case. I must beg you now to 
leave me. 1 feel dazed—ill, in fact? and 
as he spoke he sunk back, as if faint, on 
the sofa, motioning for me to ring the bell 
for his servant. 

“1 «cid so, and left him, feeling puzzled 
myself as to what my next move ought to 
be ; but all my plans are scattered to the 
winds since the murder of my poor old 
nurse, Can you advise me ?” 

« Not now-—not now,” said the old man, 
who was meditating a retreat, and was 
fearful he might be led into saying some- 
thing imprudent. “I'll sleep upon it, and 
see you again in the morning.” Then he 
added, affectionately, “Poor boy—poor 
boy! what an anxious time you must have 
had of it!” 

“Fearful! and joined to it all, worry 
about money matters.” 

“Money matters! I thought you were 
such an economical fellow.” 

“ Before this dreadful revelation, which 
threatens to change my whole life, I had 
taken upon myself some engagements for 
a friend, a dear friend. Those engage- 
ments [| must meet, and, under present 
circumstances, I cannot ask for assist- 
ance from the family purse.” 

“You're right—quite right; and I'm 
delighted you've mentioned it, for it just 
reminds me that it’s in your power to do 
me a favor.” 

* Indeed!—and what’s that?” 

*Can you imagine, now, that I've got in 
my desk, poked away among my papers, 
no less a sum than a thousand pounds, in 
bank notes?” 

“ Rather imprudent,” remarked the bar- 
rister. 

“Of course it is; that’s just what I 
meant ; and what I'm about to propose is, 
that you ean take care of them far better 
than I can.” 

Noel pressed the good old fellow’s hand, 
and shook his head with an amused ex- 
pression of face. 





“Thank you all the same,” he objected, 
“but I’m afraid I must refuse.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said 
Daddy Tabaret, hotly; “I’m accustomed to 
have my way, and I'll bring the money 
to-morrow.” 

* But remembering he had an appoint- 
ment with the magistrate, M. Daburon. 
and perhaps might be detained all day, 
he added, immediately, “ No ; not to-mor- 
row. I won’t run any further risks ; you 
shall have it this evening, This evening, 
did 1 say?—you shall have it at once!” 

And before Noel could stop him, he had 
seized his hat and left the room. 

In ten minutes he returned, with the 
roll of bank notes in his hand. 

“I? you don’t tind them enough,” he 
said, as he thrust them into the pocket of 
the young barrister’s coat, “ there’s plenty 
more at the same shop ; orders punctually 
attended to, and the strictest secrecy ob- 
served.” 

And, without waiting for a reply, he was 
gone. 

“ What a queer old fellow he is,” thought 
Noel ; “he hasn't taken an I O U, or re- 
eeipt of any kind,” and he ran to the door 
as he spoke, in order to call him back ; 
then stopped short and listened. “ He'll 

coming again to-morrow,” he reflected, 
“and I'll Jet him have his own way now.” 

He opened his window and listened to 
the footsteps of the old man until they 
died away in the lonely street ; then he 
wound up his oil lamp, and, after that, 
arranged his hair and put on an overcoat. 
Crossing to the door of Madame Gerdy’s 
room, Te listened attentively for any 
sound that might proceed from the sick- 
chamber. 

All was silent, as if death already reign- 
ed there ; upon which he returned to his 
study, and, double-locking the door, de- 
scended the stairs on tip-toe, and, in a few 
moments after, was in the courtyard at 
the back of the house. 

Opening asmall, green door, half hid- 
den in ivy, with a key which he took from 
his pocket, he closed it softly behind him, 
and was soon lost to sight in the darkness 
of the night. 


CITAPTER XVI. 
A CAPRICIOUS BEAUTY. 


When the young barrister emerges 
again, it is before a handsomely-carved 
door in the Rue de Provence, which opens 
to him the moment he pulls the bell-han- 

le. 
The porter in the lodge salutes him 
deferentially, yet with an affability that is 
not only respectful, but cordial. 

This sort of “silvery” welcome will be 
well understood by those of our readers 
who have been in Paris, and know the ar- 
rangements of those huge houses, or ho- 
tels, of what was once the Queen City of 
the world. 

Houses which can only be compared to 
asmall London strect stuck up on end, 
each floor being occupied by an entire 
family, with nothing to connect them one 
with the other, but a general staircase— 
a staircase which is generally kept in ex- 
quisite order and cleanliness by the porter 
at the lodge. Sometimes a nobleman or a 
rich banker may occupy the ground-floor 
or luxurious first-floor, while the topmost 
flight, or sky-parlor serves as a shivering 
refuge in winter, or an over-heated oven 
in summer, for milliners, flower-makers, 
water-carriers, and others of those who 
live or starve by labor. 

Dropping a silver piece into the hand of 
the obsequious porter, Noel ascends the 
polished oak staircase, and only pauses 
when he reaches.the third floor. 

Then, taking a small latch-key from his 
waistcoat-pocket, he inserts it in the lock 
of the door to the right and enters. 

But at the faint sound that the key 
makes in the lock, a maid-servant, coquet- 
tishly dressed in a light muslin dress, with 
mauve ribbons in her saucy little cap, 
rushes into the hall. 

“Oh, it’s you, sir!” she says, clapping 
her hands. “ Missus has been expecting 
you for ever so long.” 

This exclamation bursts. from her in 
such extremely loud tones, that it must 
have been heard at the other end of the 
rooms, and might have served as a signal 
of warning to some one beyond ; but the 
young barrister seems too preoccupied to 
remark the ruse, if, indeed, any ruse were 
meant. 

“Is your mistress at home?” he said. 

“Yes, sir; and in a nice temper too. It 
was as much as I could do to prevent her 
ealling on you at your mother’s house. 
She's pinched me black and blue because 
I told her it was against your orders.” 

“You did quite right,” said Noel, looking 
frightened. “Where is she?” 

“In the smoking-room. I’m getting tea 
ready. Will you take some, sir?” 

“Yes; bnew an extra cup forme. How 
confoundedly dark it is! give me your 
light;” and, taking it from her hand, he 
traversed successively several sumptu- 
ously furnished rooms, until he reached 
the one indicated by the maid-servant. 

It isan apartment of an oval shape, 
with a remarkably high ceiling, formed 





like a dome, painted in sky-blue, and dot- 
ted with stars. 

An ordinary mortal would have thought 
himself three thousand leagues from Paris 
or London, and in the house of some opu- 
lent inhabitant of the Celestial Empire. 

The fantastic furniture, with its extra- 
ordinary and incoherent ornaments; the 
delicious yet brilliantly-colored tissues, 
that hung from the wills; the beautiful 
rose-colored lamps, that bloomed rather 
than shed a light, transported one at once 
to Hong Kong or Shanghai. 

A divan, or sofa, very large, and very 
low. furnished with piles of cushions, cov- 
ered with the same tissues that hung from 
the walls, was placed at the further end of 
this smoking-room, upon which, smothered 
up in cashmere shawls, a young woman 
was lying, smoking a cigarette. 

She was a tiny little creature, but her 

throat, shoulders, and arms were exquis- 
itely round and faultless in shape; whilst 
her dimpled, yet slender hands, with their 
rose-tinted nails, looked like costly jewels, 
only made to be caressed. 
* She was not beautiful—hardly even 
what could have been called very pretty; 
but she had one of those faces which, 
once seen, are never to be forgotten. 

Her forehead was rather too high, and 
her mouth, notwithstanding its charming 
freshness of color,too large. Her eye- 
brows were perfectly arched, but they 
were so palpably artificial in their inky 
blackness, and extreme decision of line, 
that they gave a certain hardness to the 
whole face; but, to compensate for this 
defect, her complexion was beautifully 
clear, and of a pale olive color, that had 
an inexpressibly cool and soft appearance. 
Her dark, velvety eyes had a magnetic 
power in them very rarely seen. Her teeth 
were very white and even; and her black 
hair was long and fine, with blue gleams 
in its rich, wavy masses. 

On perceiving Noel, who raised the silk 
curtains that hung before the door as he 
entered, she half raised herself, and 
leaned upon her elbow. 

“So, you’ve come at last!” she said, 
speaking in a sharp voice; “and it’s high 


_ time, too!” 


The barrister fora t, al- 
most suffocated by the tropical heat of the 
smoking-room, 

“What a stifling atmosphere!” he said. 
“Its like an oven!” 

“Do you think so?” remarked the young 
lady. “I’m sorry we differ in opinion. I 
think it awfully chilly; but that’s because 
I'm ill. I hate lying down; it irritates me, 
and always brings on a nervous headache! 
Waiting for you has made it worse! 
pected you yesterday!” 

“It was impossible for me to come—ut- 
<= ne, ere 

“You knew very well, however, that two 
of my bills were due to-day, and that I 
had several heavy payments to make.” 

Noel bent tip Gente and looked as awk- 
ward as a schoolboy whose master is rat- 
ing him on Monday morning for having 
neglected his lessons on Sunday evening. 

“Oh, come!” he expostulated; “you real- 
ly ought to forgive me. I’m only one day 
behind time.” 

“And that’s nothing, is it?” replied the 
fair occupant of the sofa. “A gentleman 
a—real gentleman, I mean—doesn’t care a 
fig about his own bills, and all that; but 
he cares about those of the girl he loves, 
and intends one day to make his wife. 
Recollect that I’ve a position to make; 
and if I can’t pay my way, where am I?” 

“My dear Pussy,” pleaded the barrister, 
“only listen——” ° 

“Don’t call me Pussy. I don’t want any 

t names now. My name is Nicholson-— 
Reltie Nicholson; and you'll oblige me by 
putting ‘Miss’ before it when you address 
me.” 

“Well, then,” said the young man, half 
amused, half vexed, “to prove to you, my 
dear Miss Nicholson, that I never forget 
~~ when absent, will you accept this 

racelet, which you admired so much in 
the Palais Royal last week?” 

“Miss Nicholson, without raising herself, 
extended her lovely arm and hand to re- 
ceive the casket,opened it with the most 
indifferent air imaginable, looked at its 
contents, yawned and said, “Ah!” 

, “Is it the right one?” said Noel, anxious- 





I ex- 


y- 

“Oh, yes; it is thesame. Only it looked 
twenty times prettier in the shop-window 
than it does now.” 

“I'm in ill-luck this evening,” said the 
barrister, discouraged. “Nothing I say 
or do seems to please you.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“In the first place, it’s very plain that 
you don’t like the bracklet.” 

“But indeed I do; it’s a perfect love of 
a thing, and just makes up the dozen.” 

“It was now Noel’s turn to say, “Ah!” 

As she made no reply, but simply gazed 
inadreamy sort of way before her, as 
though she were looking into the dim dis- 
tance, he added, “Well, I must say you've 
@ queer sort of manner in expressing your 
satisfaction!” 

“Ah! that’s just like you men!” cried 
thelady. “Never satisfied unless you see 
us all ablaze with love and gratitude! 
You bring me a present—pretty and sim- 
ple enough in its way—and you expect 





ine tf pay you Vack mm ready money.” 
" “Oh, Pussy!” said the barrister, much 
urt. 

“Yes, in ready money. I don’t mean in 
pounds, shillings and pence, of course not. 
I'm not so mean as that—but I mean in 
the ready money of thanks. According 
to your views on the subject, I oe to 
fill the whole house with cries of thanks 
and joy, whilst I clasp your knees and 
call you my ‘ benefactor, my only friend! ” 

Coo] as he was on ordinary occasions, it 
was very evident that Noel was extremely 
irritated now, and his irritation seemed to 
delight the charming Nelly beyond all 
expression. 

“ Are not my simple thanks sufficient?” 
she went on. “Shall I call in Jeanette to 
admire this wonderful bracelet ?” 

Noel made no reply. He kept his eyes 
persistently fixed on the ground. 

But Nellie was determined to tease and 
torment him. 

“Oh, I forgot!” Jeannette’s nobody— 
only my maid! One of us, you know. 
Her thanks would go for nothing. Per- 
haps you’d prefer my sending down for 
the porter?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
like a philosopher who thinks it beneath 
him to notice the playfulness of a kitten, 
or the wanton gambols of a King Charles’ 
spaniel in its puphood. 

“Why do you worry your little head,” 
he said, appealingly, “in trying to irritate 
me? It hasn’t the slightest effect, I assure 
you. If you have any serious grudge 
ageinst me, tell it me simply, and in as 
few words as possible, and if I can reme- 
dy or remove any painful impression 
from your mind, I will do so at once.” 

“Let’s be serious, then,” said Nellie. “I 
want a plain answer to a "ag question. 
Why didn’t you bring me the three hund- 
red pounds for which I was so pressed ?” 

« Because 1 had important business, and 
eonldn’t come.” 


“And you couldn’t have sent them!” 
she aed 

“If I did not send or bring them, it was 
because I hadn’t them. In fact—in fact—” 

The young girl looked at him for a mo- 
ment incredulously, then burst into a mer- 
ry peal of laughter. 

“Why, you're trying to act the ‘Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man"” 
+ “Act? my poor little ——— I’m not 
acting—I'm telling you the real truth! I’m 
ruined, Pussy! I’m on my last legs! I 
haven't a farthing in the world I can call 


_my own!” 


e girl’s beautiful eyes flashed fire ; 
and, springing from the sofa, she seized 
the young barrister’s hands, and clasped 
them in both her own. 

“Oh, Noel, can I believe you?” she said. 
“Oh, if 1 could but believe you were tell- 
ing me the truth!” 

Her lover received this sudden gleam 
of joy like a dagger thrust ; and placed 
his hand upon his heart, as if in pain. 

“She believes in what I have said,” he 
thought ; “and rejoices in my ruin! She 
wants an excuse to break off our long en- 
gagement,and to be free to marry another!” 

He was utterly mistaken. 

The very idea that a man had ruined 
himself solely for her, without letting a 
word of reproach escape him, transported 
this girl with a joy beyond our power to 
describe. She almost felt inclined to love 
the half-broken-hearted, penniless man, 
whom she had despised when he was pros- 
perous, rich and proud. 

But, suddenly, she fell back on the sofa, 
with another and more sudden fit of 
laughing. 

“What a sentimental little creature I 
am!” she said. “As if you men could think 
of anything else but yourselves! If I 
spent a florin more than you intended me 
to spend, you’d take up your heart and 
your hat, and say good-bye to me for 
ever !” 

“That's very true!” remarked the bar- 
rister, coldly. “As you never keep an 
account about anything, I am forced to do 
so; and I find it useful in proving to me 
how my income is frittered away without 
ee profit or gratification to my- 
se ms 


The maid coming in with the tea. put a 
stop for the time to this tender duet be- 
tween the lovers—a duet which had al- 
ready been rehearsed on several occasions 
by poor Noel. And we seize this oppor- 
tunity to introduce our readers more fully 
to the lady who has taken the principal 
part in the foregoing scene, 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
NELLIE, THE ENGLISH ROSS. 


Miss Nellie Nicholson was a French- 
woman, but her father had been an Eng- 
lish jockey, well known upon the courses 
of Ascot and Epsom. 


Brought over by his master to Paris, he . 
took, aft 


ter riding his first race at Long- 
champs, a very enviable position upon 
that slippery and frowsy foothold, the 
French ure, 

For the first year, “Bandy Nicholson,” 
as he was familiarly called by his friends, 
took high honors—so high that, despite 
the veculiar character of his legs. he walk- 
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ed into the aftections of a certain lady's 
maid, in whom the young lord, his em- 
ployer, took a great interest. They were 
married. 

A few months afterwards, Bandy took 
to drink ; and a few months after taking 
to drink, he took to his bed. 

One month after taking to his bed he 
took to his coffin, and was duly taken to a 
parish cemetery, which his master, mind- 
ful of his past services, had graciously 
procured for him, 

And Nellie? 

Poor child! Three months after the 
death of her father her mother also dis- 
appeared with a Brazilian gentleman, who 
owned much cattle and cash in Rio Ja- 
neiro. 

Unfortunate little Nellie! An English 
rose thrown into the mire of the Paris 
streets, to be admired for the moment, and 
to be trampled under foot, when its brief 
admiration was over. 

But Nellie Nicholson had talent. 

A talent quickly seen by the quickeyes of 
a Parisian manager, Oscar Rigaud,proprie- 
tor of the Beaumarchais Theatre. 

This enterprising manager, quickly of- 
fered the pretty girl an engagement, 
which—for it was a question of bread or 
no bread—was as quickly accepted. It 
was a hard life, and the girl’s heart hard- 
ened with it. 

She had been five years upon the boards 
of this low Paris "ars when, during a 
chance visit, her peculiar and striking 
beauty attracted the notice of the young 
barrister, 

Through the friend who had taken him 
“behind the scenes” he made her ac- 
quaintance, and a few weeks afterwards 
made her a proposal of marriage. 

is pro after a secret inquiry in- 
to his ways and means, was. firmly reject- 
ed by the fair lady. That is to say, that 
whilst holding him to his bond, she await- 
ed the time until he acquired that position 
which he asserted he was sure to attain. 

In the meantime, playing with the mad- 
ness of his love, she peraitied him to ruin 
himself in her behalf. 

A beautiful serpent—the tightness of 
whose coils were scarcely felt by ths fas- 
cinated victim, because the pressure was 
80 soft und so gra ‘ual, 

Can any excuse be fvund for Nellie 
Nicholson? 

Christian charity will surely find one 
—namely, the root of her evil education, 
struck deeply down into the Paris mud ; 
and what, with other and better culture, 
might and would have produced a better 
result, blossomed into a Dead Sea apple— 
all brightness and beauty without; all 
dust and ashes within. 

But to return to the conversation inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the maid serv- 
ant. 

Her presence gave the young barrister 
time to recover himself. 

He looked at the pretty little creature 
on the sofa for whom he had sacrificed so 
much, and his anger faded away like a 
summer storm. 

The moment the maid had left the room, 
he drew his chair closer to her, and took 
one of her tiny hands in his. 

“Come—come!” he said, tenderly ; “why 
have you been so hard upon me this even- 
ing? If I’ve been in the wrong, you've 
puntos me sufficiently. Let’s shake 

ands, and be friends.” 

But she pushed his hand away, saying, 
in a hard, dry tone, that she was too ill and 
too worried “to talk nonsense!” 

“Til!” said Noel anxiously. “Shall I 
send for the doctor?” 

“What for? There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with me but botheration. My life is 
nothing but a prolonged yawn. You don't 
like me to be seen with you anywhere, and 
so you won’t take me anywhere. A nice 
sort of a husband you'll make! [like life, 
laughter, gaiety ; while you are as grave 
as an undertaker, with a black scarf hang- 
ing down to his heels, and a board with 
black feathers on his head.” 

“ You are not very complimentary, Nel- 
y~ If you only knew how much I suf- 

ler—"” 

“Goon! That’s just like you men— 


nobody seems to suffer but yourselves. 
Why am I not to be seen about with you? 
Surely you're not ashamed of the person 
you have asked to be your wife?” 

“T tell you there are family reasons—” 

“Ob, hang your family reasons! If you 
loved me half as much as you say you do 
you'd think no more of your fine family 
than I do of the puff of a cigarette.” 

“It is a question of money.” 

“ Well, there certainly is something in 
that,” pouted the little Censte. “ Nobody 
can get on without money, and a lot of il, 
too ; at any rate I can’t.” 

“I'm afraid that's very true, Nellie,” 
said the barrister, with a sigh. 

“And, talking of money reminds me 
that I've my dressmaker’s bill to pay, and 
you promised—” 

Before she could conclude the sentence, 
Noel had placed on the table a portion of 
the bank-notes given him by old Cork- 
screw ; the very rustling of which banish- 
ed every vestige of a frown from Nellie’s 
lovely face, and her pouting lips brighten- 
ed into the sunniest of smiles. 

“You are the best of dears,” she said, 








and I'm wrong toteaze you. My bills will 
come to three hundred pounds, if all are 
settled.” 

“And I have only brought you four 
hundred. You must be satisfied with 
that. I am about to leave Paris for a few 
days.” 

“* Leave Paris!” 

“For a few days only, and the result of 
that short, compulsory at may be— 
nay, will be, our happiness for life.” 
ita secret? Oh, do tell me what it 





. 


is 

“TI can’t.” 

« Do!” said the girl, clasping her hands, 
and looking at him in the most coaxing 
manner imaginable. 

“I cannot ; in fact, I dare not ; but bv- 
and-by you shall know all. In the mean- 
time, listen to me attentively. Whatever 
may happen, and under no pretext of any 
sort, must you attempt to see me at my 
house, as you have already tried to do. 
Don’t even write. If you » Her wa me in 
this, you may do me an irreparable injury; 
if you are ill, or anythin orseen oc- 
curs, send round that old thief—what’s 
his name?” 

“ Ducroe, the money-lender?” 

“Yes. I must see him to-morrow ; he’s 
got some bills of mine. And now good 
night, Pussy.” 

“Good night ; and mind this must be 
the last of your mysteries and awful se- 
crets ; for I tell you very plainly I don’t 
intend to put up with them.” 

“This will be the last, I swear it, Pussy 
—the very, very last.” 

“ Noel,” recommenced the young lady, 
this time very seriously, as she followed 
him to the door, “I don’t feel comfortable 
about you. You're hiding something from 
me. I know it—nay, I'm sure of it. For 
the last few days there has been some- 
thing strange about you — something I 
can’t describe — something ‘queerish’ — 
something I don’t like.” 

He made no answer, but kissing her 
hand, pushed her gently back, closed the 
door behind him, and a few moments 
after was in the street. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SHADOW OF DKATII. 


Walking rapidly homewards, the young 
barrister entered by the private door 
wn only to himself, and was soon in- 
stalled in his study before his absence 
could have excited notice. 

But five minutes had hardly elapsed be- 
yt there came an anxious rapping at his 

joor. 

« Sir—sir, oh, do speak to me!” 

He ge the door impatiently. 

“Well, what’s the matter? rf thought 
this was my study, and it was understood 
I wasn’t to be disturbed.” 

“Oh, sir,” gasped the servant, wiping 
her eyes with her apron, “don’t be angry 
with me ; but missus is so awful bad! I’ve 
rapped at your door three times. You 
must have been asleep. Oh, sir, do come! 
I'm afraid she’s dying.” 

The barrister followed the frightened 
woman into Madame Gerdy’s room. 

He could mo restrain an exclama- 
tion of fear as he looked at her, she was 
so terribly changed. 

Her face was livid in its ashen palor, 
and her eyes, which gleamed with a dull, 
lurid light, seemed filled with a fine sort 
of red powder, or dust. 

Her long hair, that had escaped from 
the net she wore, fell like a dark vail down 
her face and neck, contributing, if possi- 
ble, to the wildness of her appearance. 

From time to time a groan or sob es- 
eaped her lips, mingled with unintelligible 
words. 

Sometimes a spasm more terrible than 
those that had preceded it wrung from 
her a cry of pain. 

She did not recognize Noel as he entered 
—in fact, was unconscious of the presence 
of any one in the room. 

“Isn’t she awful bad?” whispered the 
poor servant ; “and wasn't I right to ask 
you to come and judge for yourself ¢” 

“Yes. But who would have thought 
that this fever would have made such pro- 
gress? Put on your bonnet and run for 
your life to Doctor Harvey, and tell him 
to come at once.” 

Doctor Harvey was the young barris- 
ter’s most intimate friend, and Noel knew 
that the summons would be obeyed at 
once. 

And he was right, for ten minutes had 
hardly elapsed before the doctor was in 
the room. In less time +than it takes to 
write, he had taken the lamp from the 
table, and, after examining the sick wo- 
man, came back to his friend. 

“What's happened to her?” he said, 
abruptly. “Some greatshock,eh? Now, 
mind, I must know the truth, or I can do 
nothing.” 

“'The truth?” stammered the barrister. 

“Yes; the truth and nothing but the 
truth. This isa peculiar case—not at all 
an ordinary one. She’s suffering from 
encephalitis.” 

“Encephalitis? what’s that?” 

“Inflammation of the brain.” 

* And the cause?” 


‘rhe doctor looked grave and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“The usual cause is the shock of some 
great sorrow ; a shock, at any rate, that 
suddenly strikes the nervous system. Tell 
me, Noel, tell me as your oldest friend, has 
Madame (ierdy suffered such a shock?” 

The barrister paused for some moments 
before he replied, then, pressing his 
friend’s hand, he said: “Harvey, such a 
blow as that you hint at bas, indeed, fal- 
len upon this unhappy woman.” 

“Unhappy woman! Noel!—Noel! Is 
it thus you speak of your mother?” 

The barrister raised his hands with a 
gesture of sorrowful entreaty, and his 
head sank on his breast. 

“ Madame Gerdy is not my mother!” 

“Are you mad?” 

“ Alas! no; though the wrong I have 
suffered might have made me so. Madame 
Gerdy has robbed me—falsely robbed 
me of my inheritance to enrich her 
own son — robbed me alike of fortune 
and of name! It is now three weeks 
since I discovered the double fraud; 


and the effect of that discovery you see.” 
b Another pause; and then Noel asked, in 
a low voice,and without meeting the eyes of 
his friend, “Is the malady dangerous?” 

“So dangerous,” was the solemn reply, 
“that unless the attack be stayed within 
twenty-four hours, your mother—I would 
say, Madame Gerdy—is a corpse!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DENOUNCING THE MURDERER, 


Eleven o’clock was striking from a 
neighboring chureh steeple, when Old 
Corkscrew left his young friend’s house, 

“What a mine I’ve sprung!” he thought, 
as he walked joyously along the pave- 
ment, in a seventh heaven of delight. I’ve 
bowled out my professional friends—I’ve 
forestalled them all! Ha! ha! I wasn’t 
far out, though, about there being a child 
mixed up in the business; but I never sus- 
pected a substitution. And to think of his 
mother—a woman I would have canonized 
as asaint—that she could have lent her- 
self to such ascheme! I was going to 

ropose marriage to her, too. Well, well; 

sup I’m an old fool, after all.” 

At this last thought Old Corkscrew shud- 
dered, 

He saw himself married and settled; 
then discovering, all at once, the past his- 
tory of his wife. 

e saw himself mixed up in a scandal- 
lous lawsuit, with the scorn and_ ridicule 
of society falling like an avalanche on his 
head. 

He leaned against a lamp-post, almost 
overwhelmed at the vision he had con- 
jured up. 

By this time the Daddy had arrived at 
the house of the examining magistrate, 
Monsieur Daburon, who was just upon go- 
ing to bed; having left, however, orders 
with his servant to admit the old man, no 
matter at what hour he called. 

At the sight of his self-constituted de- 
tective, the magistrate hastily put on his 
eae gown, and advanced to meet 


m. 

“Something has happened,” he said, 
eagerly, “or you wouldn’t be here at this 
hour! Are youon the trail! Have you 
got a clue?” 

“Better than that!” said Old Corkscrew, 
smiling and looking at the anxious face 
before him with an aggravating calmness, 

“Out with itthen; and don’t stand grin- 
ning there like an old baboon.” 

Daddy Tabaret struck the clenched fist 
ra his right hand into the palm of his 

eft. 

“I’ve got my man! I’ve found out the 
murderer of the Widow Lerouge!” 

“What already! It seems impossible!” 

“I’ve the honor of repeating to you, 
sir,” continued Daddy, “that Ihave dis- 
covered the man who commited the crime 
at La Jonchere.” 

Then, with a precision and clearness of 
which the magistrate would have hardly 
believed him capable, he told the story he 
had gleaned from the young lawyer that 
evening. 

“And those letters I’ve told you about, 
I’veseen. In fact, 1 don't mind telling 
you, I've bagged one of ’em—only to ver- 
ify the handwriting, mind you—only to 
verify the handwriting!” 

And as he spoke, he placed the letter on 
M.Daburon’s knee. 

“Yes,” murmured the magistrate; “I 
think we've got our man at last! The evi- 
dence against him seems as clear as the 
day. Crime breeds crime, and the guilt of 
the father has made an assassin of the 
son!” 

“I’vehidden the names as yet, sir,” con- 
tinued Daddy Tabaret, “because I wanted 
to hear your opinion first.” 

“Oh, you can mention them to me with- 
out the least danger,” interrupted the 
magistrate’ “In whatever position in life 
the parties happen to be—however high 
they may be placed—I have never hesitat- 
ed in the course I have to pursue.” 

“I know that, sir—I know that! But in 
the present instance they happen to be 
very highly placed indeed. The father, 
who has sacrificed his legitimate son for 
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his legitimate, 1s the Count Lionel de 
Valcourt, and the murderer of the Widow 
Lerouge is the Viscount Albert de Val- 
court.” 

Old Corkscrew, accustomed in fhe- 


out these last words with exasperatin 
slowness—caleulating that they ae 
produce an immense impression. The ef- 
fect surpassed his wildest expectation. 
M. Daburon seemed struck as witha 
thunderbolt. 
He shuddered at first, then stood still, a 
statue of astonisment and horror. 
Mechanically he repeated from time to 
time, as soon as his white lips could frame 
the words, “Albert de Valcourt?/—Albert 
de Valcourt?” 
“Yes,” reiterated the Daddy; “the noble 
Viscount—it’s him, and no mistake.” 
Becoming suddenly aware of the extra- 
ordinary change in the face of the magis~ 
trate, he approached him in alarm, 
“You are -ill!—your face is so whitel 
What's the matter?” 
“Nothing—nothing. I’m quite well,” 
answered M. Daburon. “It was only the 
surprise—the shock. I happen to know 
the man you mention; and—and—well, 
the truth is, I should like to be alone for a 
short time. Go into the next room; there’s 
a good fire there, and lots of books, police 
reports, andall that sort of literature— 
just the thing to amuse you;” and, so 
saying, he pushed his old friend out of 
the room; and, directly he was gone, sunk 
into a chair, and, covering his face with 
his hands, gave way to an uncontrollable 
fit of sobbing. 


CHAPTER XX. 
CRUSHED HOPES’ 


The name of De Valcourt, mentioned 
unexpectediy to Monsieur Daburon by 
Old Corkscrew, awakened the most painful 
memories in his heart. To borrow a simile 
froin a great Roman poet, it was like walk- 
ing over lava, beneath which the ashes 
were still burning; for the young magis- 
trate had loved, but loved in vain, a young 
and beautiful girl, of noble family, and it 
was this very Viscount Albert de Valcourt 
who had been his rival. 

He remembered the evening when he 
had proposed to her, and “all the things 
that had been.” 

And, while he sits dreaming, we will 
seize the opportunity of describing our 
heroine. 

Clare de Courcy had just completed 
her seventeenth year when Monsieur Da- 
buron first saw her. 

A tall, graceful, gentle girl, with a soft, 
innocent expression of countenance; fair, 
silky hair, banded back a la Greeque from 
a broad low brow, contrasting exquisitel 
with deep blue eyes, fringed by dar 
lashes. 

She was still very slight in figure, and 
walked with a certain swaying motion, 
impossible to describe but — ver 
charming in itself, reminding the beholder 
of long reeds in the river, or the waving 
corn in the summer fields, She was an 
orphan, and had been adopted by an 
eccentric old aunt, who alternately scold- 
ed and spoilt her. 

But to return to Monsieur Daburon, and 
the evening that he remembered so bit- 
terly and so well. 

It was in the month of August. The 
heat at mid-day had been overwhelming. 
Towards the night a breeze had sprung 
oP and the trees in the garden made a 
pleasant rustling; but there was a sort of 
shuddering in the air that foretold a 
storm. 

They were both seated at the bottom of 
the garden in an arbor filled with exotic 
pose and between the broad leaves and 

wanches they could discern, from time 
to time, the white muslin dress of Clare’s 
aunt, who was taking a “constitutional” 
after her dinner. 

They bad been sitting there a long time 
without speaking, touched by the beauty 
of the quiet night, their senses oppressed 
with the faint odors of the flowers that 
clustered round the fountain, when Mon- 
sieur Daburon suddenly took the young 
girl’s hand in his. It was the first time 
he had ever done so, and the touch of the 
soft, white skin, sent the blood rushing to 
his head. 

“Miss de 
“Clare!” 

She started, and looked at him with her 
beautiful eyes, opened wide in surprise. 

“Pardon me,” he continued; “ob, par- 
don me! I asked your aunt first, before T 
had the courage to ask you. One word 
from your lips will decide my future hap- 
piness or misery. Clare, dear Clare! don’t 
repulse me—I love you!” 

Whilst he spoke, Kies de Courcy looked 
at him as if she doubted her senses. But 
at the words “I love you!” uttered with a 
concentrated passion, she withdrew her 
hand with a stifled ery. 

“You—you? But that can’t be pos- 
sible?” 

Had his life depended on it, M. Dabu- 
ron could not have uttered a word. 

The presentiment of a great misfortune 
tightened the valves of his heart as 
though they were pressed in a vice, 


ba 


Courey!” he whispered; 
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Clare burst imo tears and hid her face 
§n her bands. 
» “Oh, whatan unhappy girl Iam!” she 
moaned—“what an unhappy girl!” 
“Unhappy!” cried the young magistrate; 
“and I the cause! Clare, this is unkind, 
for I'd rather die than bring sorrow to one 
I love so dearly. What have I done? 
Tell me; don’t turn your head away. 
You'll break my heart if you keep me 
- longer in suspense!” : 
He sank on his knees in the dust and 
ravel of the arbor, and tried to clasp her 
Coa in his; but she pushed him back 
with agentleness that was almost tender. 
“Let me ery for a little while,” she 
whispered. “It will do me good. Women 
are such foolish things, crying gives them 
relief! You'll hate me perhaps for what I 
em going to say—despise me, perhaps; 
but I declare to you most solemnly, that I 
never for one moment suspected even, that 
T had inspired you with the feelings you 
have just expressed.” F 
Monsieur Daburon remained on his 
knees, with his head bent on his breast, 
like a criminal expecting the final blow. 
“Yes,” continued Clare, speaking ina 
tone of bitter self-reproach, “what a de- 
testable and heartless coquette you must 
think me! I understand it all now. How 
could aman like you, unless possessed 
by a deep love, have behaved to me as 
you have done, so delicate, so kind, so 
tender, and so true? I was so selfish, I 
thought only of myself, and how pleasant 
it was to have such asingere friend; be- 
cause, you see, I have never thought of 
ouin any other light but as that of the 
Best and dearest of fathers.” 
This last word revealed to the unfortu- 
nate magistrate, the whole extent of the 
delusion under which he had been labor- 


ing. 

{fie rose slowly to his feet, with a look of 
pained surprise. 

“Your father?” 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I loved you asa 
father—as a brother; in fact, you repre- 
sented tome all the family I have lost— 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters.” 

Monsieur Daburon could —— re- 
press asob. He felt as though his heart 
was breaking. 

“Ah, why,” continued Clare, with a 

wing excitement, “was the confidence I 
ad in you not agreater one still? I then 
might have spared you this seene which 
is so painful to us both--I then would 
have told you that my heart is no longer 
in my own keeping, and that I have given 
my sole happiness on this earth to an- 
other.” 

To be soaring up to the skies, and to be 
suddenly dashed to the earth! 

Poor Monsieur Daburon, we shall not 
attempt to describe his feelings! 

“You love another!” he said, after a 
long silence; “and your aunt is unaware 
of it. He cannot aman worthy of 

our love Clare, or why isn’t he invited 
ere?” 

“There are obstacles!” murmured the 
young girl, her eyes filling with tears,— 
“insurmountable obstacles! His family is 
rich—immensely rich; and, as = know, 
Iam poor. His father is a very hard man, 
and won't hear of the match.” j 

“His father!” cried the magistrate, with 
ascorn he did not care to hide. “His 
father!—his family! Andhe thought of 
them in comparison to you; yet he hesi- 
tates, knowing that you love him! Ah, 
would I were in his place, with the whole 
world against me! What sacrifice cana 
man make for the woman he loves?’ Even 
the greatest isa joy to him! To suffer— 
to strive—even to wait almost despairing, 

et to hope with a constant devotion— 
that’s what I call love!” 

“And that’s just how I love!” said Miss 
de Courcy, simply. 

This answer crushed the magistrate. 
He felt that his last chance was gone. Yet 
he experienced a sort of voluptuous agony 
in further torturing himself—by proving, 
as it were, his misery, by the intensity of 
his suffering. 

“But, pardon me,” he persisted; “how 
did you make his acquaintance—have op- 
portunities of speaking with him without 
the knowledge of your aunt?” 

“I will hide nothing from you,” she said, 
in a quiet voice, and with all the dignit 
that belongs to purity, “because I thin 
that you have aright to question me. I 
have known him for along time. I first 
met him at my cousin’s house, the Count- 
ess de Beaumont’s, and I have since fre- 
quently met him at various balls and par- 
ties.” 

“He must belong to a very illustrious 
race,” remarked the magistrate, with a 
sneer, “to hesitate at an alliance with 
euch anold country family as — 

“You need not question me; I will tell 
you all you wish to know, without any 
cross-examination,” she answered, with a 

faint smile, “I will even tell you his 
name—Count Albert de Valcourt.” 

The old aunt, having by this time taken 
her “constitutional,” approached the ar- 
bor. 

“Won't yon come in Monsieur Dabur- 
on!” she cried,in her sharp voice, that 
seemed to pierce the ear like some potent 
acid, “Won’t vou come in? The chess- 





board is prepared. and l’ve a movefio 
make that will puzzle even your logical 
head.” 

Startled, the magistrate rose, and an- 


swered, stammering, “1’m at your service, 
Miss de Courcy, in a moment.” 

Clare held him back by the arm. 

“I’ve not asked you to keep my secret,” 
she said. 

He seized her hands witha pained ex- 
pression of face at the doubt her words 
unplied. 

“I know I can trust you,” she said; “but 
I know, also, that from this day forward 
my peace of mind, and my happiness at 
home, is at an end!” 

Monsieur Daburon looked at her in 
surprise. 

“It’s very plain,” she continued, “that 
whet I—a young girl without any experi- 
ence of the world—failed to. see, my old 
aunt saw ataglance! In continuing to 
encourage your visits, she tacitly consent 
ed to your proposals for my hand.” 

Briefly he told her that such had been 
the case; delicately avoiding the pecuni- 
ary part of the case, which had so strong- 
ly influenced the old lady. 

“I knew it! I guessed it all!” sighed 
Clare. “What will my aunt say when 
she knows I have refused you?” 

“You must know very little of my char- 
acter,” interrupted the magistrate. “I 
will say nothing to youraunt. I will only 
go away, and—and—not see you again; 
that will explain everything! Perhaps 
she will think that—that--I’'ve changed 
my mind.” He bent his face upon his 
hands, and moaned, “Oh, Clare! the bur- 
den you've laid upon me is harder than I 
can bear!” 

“How kind—how generous you are!” 
— the girl, moved by his simple 
grief. 

“Yes, I'll go away!” proceeded the un- 
happy lover; “and fore the week 
is out, you will have forgotten the man 
whose lite you have blighted!” 

He spoke so huskily, and in such trem- 
bling tones, that his voice was hardly dis- 
tinct. 

“But, whatever happens,” he continued, 
“remember that in this world there exists 
a man who would lay down his life for 
you! If ever you want a friend, whose 
self-devotion is beyond a doubt. come to 
me! Good-bye!—good-bye!” 

His eyes were full of tears. 

Instinctively she raised her face to his, 
He touched her forehead with his cold 
lips, and, before she could speak, was 
gone. 

a a Se ey ee 


Such were the events that recalled the 
tame of de Valcourt so —— to the 
magistrate’s memory. He thought them 
buried in the sands of time; and here 
they were, laid bare again, like words 
written with sympathetic ink, that start 
to life the moment the paper is placed 
near the fire. 

For some minutes, thanks to the peculi- 
arity of his position, he assisted, as it were, 
at a representation of his own life, both as 
actor and spectator. 

His first thought, it must be owned, was 
one of hate, followed by a detestable feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

Chance had placed the man whom 
Clare had chosen above himself,in his 

wer. No longer the haughty aristocrat, 
illustrious by his fortune and long des- 
cent, but a nobody—the son of a woman 
of light reputation, who, to keep his stolen 
position, had committed a cowardly mur- 
der. 

Here was a revenge, sweet and deep, 
which he could cover under the shield of 
the law, and strike his enemy with the 
sword of justice. 

But it was only a flash of lightning. 
The conscience of the honest man revolted, 
and once more asserted its all-powerful 
voice. 

A revulsion of feeling followed, anda 
roject of mad generosity usurped his 
‘ormer feelings. 

“Suppose Lsave him; and,for Clare’s 
sake, leave him at Jeast life and honor? 
But how—how can it be managed? In 
order to succeed, I should have to sup- 
press the discoveries of Old Corkscrew, 
and impose upon him the complicity of 
silence; and, after that follow up a false 
track at the heels of that donkey Gevrol, 
who is now pursuing a phantom murderer. 
No; it can’t be done—it can’t be done!” 

And again the magistrate bent his head 
upon his hands. The clock on his chim- 
ney-piece striking three, aroused him 
from his reverie. 

“I’ve forgotten Daddy Tabaret, poor 
old fellow; he must be sleeping like a top 
by this time. Til go and rouse 
him up. By feeling his pulse, I may find 
7 of getting clear of all my secru- 

»les.” 

’ M. Daburon was mistaken. His visitor 
was not asleep, but jumped up, on his en- 
trance with a nimble and characteristic 
movement. 

“Well,” he cried, “I suppose you've been 
making out a warrant for the arrest of the 
Viscount Albert de Valecurt?, 

The magistrate started, like a wounded 
man_might start who sees the surveon 





lace his instrument case by the bedside. 
The time for action had arrived. 

' “Gently—gently, my young old friend; 
don’t let us do things in a burry!” 

“But he’s guilty!—guilty, my dear sir! 
If he hasn’t committed the crime, who has? 
Who but he could have had the slightest in- 
terest in the Widow Lerouge? In her evi- 
dence—her papers—her letters?” 

“Yes; but——” 

Daddy Tabaret stared at the magistrate 
in mute surprise; but the latter seemed 
lost in reflection. Suddenly he roused 
himself, as with an effort, and asked ab- 
ruptly, “What would you doif you were 
in my place?” 

“Do!” cried the old man. “Can you 
ask me such a question? Why I’d be 
down upon him like a thousand of bricks! 
like a thunderbolt, and bring him here be- 
fore he had time to say Jack Robinson! I 
wouldn’t waste timdéd in asking him cap- 
tious questions; but I’d crush him at once 
with my certainty of his guilt. I wouldn’t 
allow him to open his mouth until I had 
finished, and this is how I'd begin.” 

And then the keen old lynx told the 
magistrate how he would proceed in his 
examination of the prisoner; and so far 
convinced his listener, that he gave way 
to his reasoning, and promised that on 
the morrow a warrant should be issued 
forthe arrest of the Viscount Albert de 
Valcourt. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE VISCOUNT AND HIS FATHER, 


On the same day as the discovery of the 
crime at the village of La Jonchere; nay, 
at the very hour when Old Corkscrew was 
proving his case so clearly in the cot 
of the murdered woman, Viscount Albert 
de Valeourt entered his carriage, to meet 
his father at the railway-station. 

The viscount was very pale; every fea- 
ture drawn as by sleepless days, and anx- 
ious nights. 

All the servants had remarked the 
change in the ‘young master.’ 

“He ain’t hisself,” said the cook. “He's 
off his feed, and when a man’s off his feed, 
you may be sure there’s something up.” 

The housemaid suggested it was love. 
The valet said it was billiards. 

The domestie spies were still lost in con- 
jecture, when the carriage containing the 


ae and the son rattled into the court- 


The Count descended first, and 
leaning on the arm of his son, ascended 
the flight of steps. In the immense vesti- 
bule, the men-servants stood like a hedge- 
row of corn-flowers and poppies. 

Their master cast at them a scrutinizing 
glance, just as an officer might on his 
soldiers before parade. He seemed satis- 
fied with their appearance, and passed on 
to his apartments tochange his dress for 
dinner. 

The first half-hour of the dinner passed 
in solemn silence. 

_The Count was a great feeder, on prin- 
ciple. He was fond of his enormous ap- 
tite, which, toa poor man, would have 
en an absolute calamity. He was fond 
of reminding his friends of the great men 
who were famous for their digestive pow- 
ers. Charles the Fifth até mountains of 
meat. Louis the Fourteenth absorbed at 
each repast what would have satisfied six 
ordinary men; and he maintained that 
men might almost be judged according to 
their digestive capacities, comparing them 
to lamps, whose _ brilliant light was onl 
owing to the amount of oil they consumed. 

On the present occasion he eyed his son 
askance, pretending not to perceive that 
he was simply playing with his knife and 
fork, and ha hardly tasted a morsel upon 
his plate. 

At last he broke the silence by broach- 
ing a disagreeable subject. He always 
adopted these tactics when he wished to 
goad Albert into speaking. 

“Well, I hope you’ve thought better 
about that love affair ef yours, and have 
given up all thcaghts of marrying a girl 
who’s as poor as a church mouse!” 

“ Are you speaking of Miss de Courcy?” 
commenced Albert. 

“Of course of am! There ought to be 
no deception between us. You know I 
have set a face against your marrying 4 
woman without money. A man of your 
birth should think only of his name, and 
how further to exalt it.” 

The conversation atpon this subject 
might have become interminable had not 
Albert, in despite of a visible restraint, 
kept himself “outside the ring” of the 
discussion, answering some direct ques- 
tion from time to time in simple mono- 
syllables. At last the old Count lost his 
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“By the blood of my ancestors,” he 
cried at last, bringing down his hand up- 
on the table till the glasses rung again, “I 
sometimes think you're not worthy to be- 
long to so great a family as the De Val- 
courts!” 

‘There are certain conditions of the mind 
when the least conversation becomes ex- 
tremely painful. For the last hour, Albert 
had been suffering an intolerable agony. 
The watience with which he bad armed 








himself deserted him at last. 

“Andif Ido not belong to your illus- 
trious race, sir, perhaps no one ean give 
better reasons for my misfortune than you 
can.” 

The look with which the young Viscount 
accentuated this sentence was so full of 
meaning, that his father started back in 
his chair. 

“TI don’t understand you.” 

Albert would have given anything to 
recall the words; but it was too late. 

“Sir,” he continued, with evident embar- 
rassment, “IL have to speak to you upon 
matters of the mést serious kind—matters 
so serious that my tongue hesitates how to 
utter them. Your honor, mine, and the 
honor of the family, are alike implicated.” 

“Facts, sir, facts!” interrupted the 
Count, harshly. “I want none of your 
ret speeches.” 

There was a pause of some moments; 
then Albert spoke, this time with a strange 
decision. 

“In your absence, sir, [have been made 
acquainted with some of the circumstances 
of your past life. I have read the whole 
of your correspondence with Madame 
Valerie de Gerdy—” 

The Count didn’t leave Albert the time 
to finish his sentence. He sprang to his 
feet as though stung by a serpent, over- 
turning his chair as he did so. 

“Not another word!” be cried in a men- 
acing voice—“not another word on your 
peril!” 

But, ashamed seemingly of his sudden 
passion, he recovered himself almost im- 
mediately, and, lifting up his chair with 
an affectation of extreme calm, replaced 
it at the table. 

There was a long pause. 

The father avoided his son’s eyes, and 
spoke, this time in a firm though low 
voice. “Now, Albert, explain. Tell me 
by what means you have had knowledge 
of this correspondence.” 

“Sir, I have no intention to hide any- 
thing from you. As far as I know it, you 
shall know all. On Sunday morning last, 
a young man presented himself here, de- 
claring he was charged with a message for 
me of the highest importance, which 
nevertheless could be delivered only to 
me. This man revealed to me the secret 
of my birth.” 

“And you didn’t have the rascal thrust 
out of our doors?” exclaimed the Count. 

“No, sir. I might have done so had he 
not, with a calmness that contrasted 
strangely with my passion, desired—nay, 
demanded that I should peruse a packet 
of letters which he placed upon the table 
before me. ‘Taking them in my hand—” 

“You threw them in the fire, of course?” 
interrupted the Count, leaning anxiously 
forward. “You had a fire in your room, 
I know. You can’t mean to tell me you 
had such documents in your hands for a 
moment only, and that they still exist?” 

“No. sir; Lentertained no such thought. 
They were placed m my hands in conti- 
dence. Besides, I recognized your hand- 
writing. I took the letters—” 

“And you read them?” 

“ Every one!” 

The old Count turned deadly pale, and, 
reaching his hand to a decanter of brandy 
that stood on the table, poured out a glass; 
but before he could raise it to his lips, the 
door was opened abruptly, and a servant, 
with a frightened face, appeared upon the 
threshold, whilst others of his fellows 
were seen further down the corridor, their 
gestures denoting surprise and alarm 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ARREST, 


The pale face of the old Count de Val- 
court flushed crimson, as he stood facing 
his servants, with all the arrogance that 
belonged to the traditions of his ancient 
race. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he com- 
menced; but before he could finish the 
sentence, the servant, regardless of his 
master’s impevious bearing, had advanc- 
ed towards Albert. 

“ Oh, sir!” he gasped imploringly, cluteh- 
ing Albert by the arm as he did so, 
“Come with me—let me hide you! I’ve 
heard the charge—tly whilst there is time! 
They’re here! they’re here!” 

“They? Who?” 

“The police!” 

Albert shook off the hand of the fright. 
ened valet, as the door of the dining-room 
opened, and a comwissary of police en- 


tered, wearing his scarf and holding » 
paper in his hand. 

Without glancing to the richt or left, he 
advanced at once towards the young Vis- 
count. 

“Your name, I believe, is Albert Lionel 
de Valcourt, commonly called the Viscount 
de Valcourt?” 

“Such is my name.” 

The police officer extended his hand, 
ss at the same time, the usual 
formula, “ Viscount de Valcourt, in the 
= of the law, I arrest you!” 

“Arrest me!—and upon what charge?” 

* Murder!” - 
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Awakened suddenly from the painful 
conversation that had taken place between 
his father and himself, the young man’s 
glance wandered from face to face in ut- 
ter bewilderment. It rested for a mo- 
ment upon the indifferent countenance of 
the commissary of police, and then fixed 
itself upon the eager, scrutinizing visage 
of Old Corkscrew. 

“Here is the warrant,” added the com- 
missary, unfolding a paper as he spoke. 

Mechanically Albert cast his eyes over 
it. ; 

“The Widow Lerouge murdered!” he cried. 
Then added, in a whisper, but distinctly 
enough for his accents to be caught by the 
commissary of police and Old Corkscrew, 
“ Then I am lost!” 

Whilst the commissary of police ful- 
filled the usual formalities following upon 
an arrest, according to French jurispru- 
dence, his agents had dispersed themseives 
about the Viscount’s apartments, and pro- 
ceeded to the most minute examination of 
all they contained. They had received 
orders to obey Old Corkscrew, and, under 
the direction of that astute individual, 
rummaged the prisoner’s private papers ; 
pulling out the drawers, upset'ing their 
contents on the floor, and searching, with 
an exquisite patience, every article of 
clothing his wardrobe contained. It was 
a sight worth witnessing to have seen Old 
Corkscrew’s face when he called out cer- 
tain articles, which were carefully written 
down in the official report. 

First. In the passage or hall leading to 
the prisoner’s rooms, which is profusely 
ornamented with old armor, was found a 
broken foil. This arm has a peculiarly- 
shaped hilt, not in use at the present day. 
It is ornamented with a count’s coronet, 
with the initials “ A. V.” This foil is snap- 

sd in the middle, and the end has not yet 

en found. This prisoner, on being ques- 
tioned, professes entire ignorance as to 
what has become of the missing piece. 

Second. In a small room, serving as a 
lavatory,a pair of black cloth trousers, 
spotted with mud, the knees smeared with 
a greenish hue, as from a moss-grown 
wall.. Also a rent on the right knee, as 
from a nail... The aforesaid trousers were 
not hung with the rest of the clothing in 
the wardrobe, but were thrown behind 
two traveling trunks. 

Third. In the pocket of the trousers 
above mentioned were found a pair of 

arl-gray gloves, The palm of the right- 

and glove is marked with a green stain, 
as from moss or fresh grass. ‘The ends of 
the fingers are torn, as from seratching or 
climbing. 
also frayed, as if torn by the hands of an 
animal, human or otherwise. 

Fiurth. Two pairs of boots, one pair 
earefully cleaned and varnished, but still 
very wet. An umbrella, moist from re- 
cent rain, its ferule covered with a whitish 


ay. 

Pipe. In a large room, called the libra- 
ry, a box of cigars, called Trabucos; and 
upon the chimuey-piece several tubes and 
holders, in amber and meerschaum. 

These last articles being duly recorded, 
Daddy Tabaret approached the commis- 
sary of police. 

“t have obtained all that I could have 
desired” he whispered. “That young 
man has spoken the truth for once. He 
is lost beyond hope of recovery.” 

In traversing the vestibule, Albert re- 
marked ihe huddled groups of servants, 
and how they pointed and whispered, as 
though he had been a stranger. Then 
he heard a Jong, low moan in the room be- 
yond, followed by a heavy fall. His heart 
swelled, and then turned faint, as a voice 
cried for help, saying that the old Count 
had just been stricken with an apoplectic 
fit. j 

They almost carried the poor young 
fellow to the cab they had in wailing, and 


then he remembered no more, for he had 


fainted. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
AN IMPORTANT, WITNESS. 


In the meanwhile, Monsieur Daburon, 
the magistrate, was awaiting with fever- 
ish impatience the arrival of a visitor. 

Besides the warrant issued for the ar- 
rest of Albert de Valcourt, he had issued 
others for the immediate appearance of 
the Count de Valcourt, Madame Gerdy, 
Noel, and several of the servants belong- 
ing to the young Viscount. 

He wished to examine all these people 
before the arrival of the accused. 

The person he now expected was Mon- 
sieur Noel Gerdy. 

It was half-past nine in the morning, 
his usual hour for receiving witnesses and 
commencing business; but never in his 
life had he felt so nervous and utterly 
miserable at the thought of the ordeal 
that was before him. 

At half-past ten an usher introduced 
“Monsieur Noel Gerdy.” 

He entered with the easy, unembarrass- 
ed air of a man who is perfectly acquaint- 
ed with all the ins and outs of a law court, 
and no one could have recognized in him 
the individual who had contided in Daddy 
Tabaret, much less the nervous lover of 


Miss Nellie Nicholson, _ 
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From the exquisite propriety of his dress, 
his quiet face, and repose of manner, even 
the most astute observer would scarcely 
have imagined that he had passed an 
evening and night replete with the most 
violent emotions, after a furtive visit to 
the girl he loved, followed by anxious 
hours passed at the bedside of a dying 
woman—and that woman, one whom he 


had, until then, believed to be his mother! - 


What a difference between the magis- 
trate and himself. 

The magistrate had also passed a sleep- 
less night—a fact that betrayed itself in 
his languid step, his eareworn face, and 
the dark hollows round his eyes. 

“You sent for: me, sir,” said the young 
barrister, bowing respectfully; “and I 
have lost no time in obeying your or- 
ders.” 

“You are, of course, aware,” said Mon- 
sieur Daburon, returning the salutation, 
“of the unhappy nature of the business 
that has compelled your appearance 
here?” 

“Yes, sir; the assassination of the poor 
old woman at the village of La Jonchere.” 

“Precisely; and if you think’ the sum- 
mons somewhat hasty; it is simply be- 
cause your name appears frequently in 
the papers found in possession of the 
Widow Lerouge.” 

“I’m not in the least surprised at that,” 
answered the barrister; “we were much 
interested in. the poor woman. She was 
my nurse, and I know that Madame Ger- 
dy wrote to her very frequentlv.” 


“Very good! You will, of course, bs 
able, then, to give us some informaticu.” 

“Very insufficient, I'm afraid. In short, 
Iknow nothing of the poor creature in 
question. I was taken from her care jin 
early infancy, andsince I've boen a man, 
I've hardly given hera thought, except 
to serid her from time to time some peeu- 
niary aid.” 

“You never went to her house?” 

“Oh, yes—several times; but when I 
did, I only remained a few minutes. Ma- 
dame Gerdy, who saw her often, and to 
whom she confided her most pevete af- 
fairs,can enlighten you upon the subject 
far better than I can.” 

“But,” said the magistrate,“Iam_ ex- 
pecting Madame Gerdy. She has, of 
course, received a citation.” 

“She has; but she can’t appear; she is 
ill.” 

“Dangerously so?” 

“So dangerously, that I think it would 
be advisable to give up all idea of her ap- 
pearance in this case. She is attacked 
with a malady which, according to my 
friend Doctor Harvey, whose name you 
possibly know, is fatal. It’s something 
that has attacked the brain. Encepha- 
litus, I think, he called it. Her life, he 
said, might be saved, but never her rea- 

"” 


Monsieur Daburon looked very grave. 

“This is bad news, indeed,” he murmur- 
ed. “And so you think that it will -be 
impossible to obtain any evidence in that 
quarter?” 

“It’s not even to be thonght of. She is 
quite delirious, and when I left her, was in 
such a state of physical and mental pros- 
tration that Ifear she'll not get through 
the day.” ’ 

“And when was she taken with this ill- 
ness?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Suddenly?” 

“Yes, sir, apparently so; but, for my 
part, I've strong reasons to believe that 
she had been aikng for weeks past. Yes- 
terday,on leaving the dinner table,she took 
up the newspaper, and by an unfortunate 

chance her eyes fell uponthe very para- 
graph that announced the murder. ith 
aloud ery,she raised her hands to her 
head, staggered towards the sofa, then 
fell face downwards upon the ground, 
murmuring, ‘Oh, unfortunate boy—unfor- 
tunate boy!” 

“Boy? Woman you mean.” 

“No, sir; those’ were her words. Evi- 
dently the exclamation did not refer to 
be poor old nurse.” 

- Upon this important answer, given in 
the most natural manner possible, the 
magistrate raised his eyes to the young 
man’s face. The barrister bent his oon 

“And what followed?” asked Monsieur 
Daburon, after a pause, during which he 
had been making notes. 

“Those were the last words she uttered. 
With the help of our servant, I carried her 
to her bed,and at once sent for the doctor. 
Since then she has not recovered con- 
sciousness. The doctor, in fact ¥ 

“Very good—very goad!” interrupted 
Monsieur Daburon. Stop Where you are 
at present; we'll come to the medical evi- 
dence afterwards. Now, tell me on your 
oath, do you knowif the Widow Lerouge 
had any enemies?” 

“None that I know of.” 

“Good! She had no enemies, then; but 
do you know if there existed any one who 
might have been in any way benefited by 
her death?” 

The magistrate fixed his eyes on Noel, 
as he asked this question. 

The barrister hesitated, and seemed 
deeply moved—put out of countenance, in 
fact, Ina faltering voice, he reiterated 








nis rormer answer, “lNone that 2 Know 
of.” 


“On your oath,” said the magistrate, fix- 
ing his eyes still more penetratingly on the 
shifting ones that met his—*on your oath, 
ean you say that you are not aware of any 
one who would profit by this crime?” 

“I only know one thing, sir,” answered 
Noel; “and that is, that it is likely to do 
me the most irreparable injury.” 

“At last,” thought Monsieur Daburon, 
“we come to the letters, and I haven't as 
yet betrayed Old Corkscrew!” Then he 
said, aloud, “An irreparable injury to your- 
self? [don’t understand.” 

Noel’s embarrassment increased, rather 
than decreased at this inquiry. 

“I'm aware, sir,’ he answered, “that I 
ought to speak the truth and nothing but 
the truth, but still there are circumstances 
so delicate th: t aman of honor shrinks 
from unveiling them.” 

Monsieur Daburon stopped him by a 
gesture. The sad, hesitating voice of 
Noel touched him. 

“I know your story,” he said; “but how 
I came by that* knowledge, Pam not at 
liberty to reyeal.” 

The young barrister turned white to the 
very lips. 

Then, after a pause, he told his story—a 
story which is already known to the 
reader. 

With a rare eloquence he expressed his 
feelings on the morrow of his discovery 
that he was not the son of Madame Cierdy, 
but the legitimate son of the Count Lionel 
de Valcourt. ‘He spoke with feeling of 
the shock of the discovery, of his grief, 
his perplexities, his doubts. 

Monsieur Daburon listened to Noel’s 
story with the most intense attention. Not 
a word, not a gesture, not even a move- 
ment of the eyebrows, betrayed his im- 
pressions. 

“And how, sir,” observed the magistrate, 
“after having heard what you have told 
me, can you now say, that no one in your 
opinion, had any interest in the death of 
the Widow Lerouge?” 

The young barrister was silent. 

“It seems to me that the position of Al- 
bert de Valcourt becomes’ almost unas- 
sailible. Madame de (Gerdy is insane, 
The Count will deny everything. And all 
_ letters prove nothing. I must con- 

ess that this crime is the Inckiest thing 
that could have taken place in the inter- 
est of the young Viscount.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Noel, in strong protest; 
“such an insinuation is dreadful” 

The magistrate looked narrowly into the 
face of the young barrister. 

Was he speaking frankly, or playing a 
little game of his own. 

Noel never moved a muscle, and re- 
plied almost immediately. 

“What reason could this young man 
have to fear, or even be nervous, regard- 
ing his position? I have never threatened 
him, even in the most indirect way, I sim- 

ly told him the facts of the case, asking 

im to think over them, and make a final 
decision.” 

“And he asked you to give him time.” 

“Yes, Tasked him to accompany me to 
the Widow Lerouge, whose evidence would 
clear away all his doubts, but he didn’t 
seem to understand me. He knew the 
old woman well, however, having visited 
her constantly with the Count, from whom, 
to my knowledge, she had received large 
sums of money.” 

“Didn't this extraordinary generosity 
appear to you somewhat singular?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Can you explain why the Viscount 
didn’t seem disposed to follow you?” 

“Certainly. He told me he wished, 
above all things, to have an explanation 
with his father, who was out of town, but 
would return in a few days. Now I 
wished to have arranged everything with- 
out any public scandul—to have washed, 
in fact, our dirty linen at home.” 

“You didn’t intend to go to law, then?” 
interrupted the magistrate in a surprised 
tone. 

“Not on any account! Do you think, 
sir,” he added, proudly, “that to recover a 
name that belonged to me, I should com- 
mence by dishonoring it?” 

M. Daburon’s eyes brightened with a 
sincere admiration. 

“I admire your unselfishness,” he said, 
extending his hand as he spoke, and 
grasping that of the young barrister; 
“but it is my painful duty to tell you that 
justice must have its course; and that, 
perhaps, before this day is over, you may 
enter into possession of your rights. In 
fact, that at this very hour, Viscount Al- 
bert de Valcourt has been arrested for 
murder!” 

“What!” exclaimed Noel,in a sort of 
stupor, “It’s true, then; and I wasn’t 
mistaken as to the real sense of your 
words! The fact is, I was afraid to un- 
derstand their meaning.” 

“You understand them now, however, 
sir,” interrupted Monsieur Daburon; “and 

thank you for your frank and straitfor- 
ward explanations. They most materially 
lighten the painful duty I have before me. 

Let me see you again to-morrow. In 
the meantime, I must ask you to forward 
me the letters which are in your posses- 
a. spb gain 
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“In an hour you shall have them,” ans- 
wered Noel. And, taking up his hat, he 
left, after having warmly expressed his 
gratitude to the magistrate. 

A few minutes after, the door of Mon- 
sieur Daburon’s office was again re- 
opened, this time, without any prelimin- 
ae Agourns | 

e looked up in angry surprise. 

In the doorway stood the figure of the 
Count Lionel de Valcourt, stiff, pale, and 
stern, like one of those ancient portraits 
that seem frozen in their golden frames, 











































































































CHAPTER XXIV. 
PRIDE LEVELED T) THE DUST. 


Yes; it was the Count Lionel de Val- 
court—but rather the shadow than the 
man. His head, which he usualy held so 
erect, was bent upon his breast; his figure 
was bent, his eyes had lost their fire, and 
his long, white hands, trembled as thongh 
he had been smitten with palsy. 

In one night he had aged twenty years, 

These robust and handsome old mem 
resemble those ancient trees, whose interi- 
ors are eaten with decay, while the bark 
retains all the appearance of vigor and 
youth, but pan. 8 into powder at the 
first rough touch, 

They seem to defy the cruel hand of 
Time; but the first tempest lays them 


The Couat looked such an embodiment , 
of despair, that the magistrate shuddered, 
with a feeling of genuine pity. 

He rose, and handed him a chair, into 
which he sunk heavily. 

“Pardon me!” he said; “butTI feel so 
weak that I can hardly stand upright!” 

Few, even amongst his friends, had ever 
heard the proud old man excuse himself; 
but now he spoke humbly, and as a child, 

“I fear you are too ill, sir,” said Mon- 
sieur Daburon, “to.be able to aid me with 
any explanations upon this most painful 
affair?” . 

“Oh, I’m better—better, thank you!” 
answered the Count. “I feel as well as 
ean be expected after the terrible shock 
I have received. l was stunned: at the . 
horrible news—that’s all! only stunned! 
I’m better now—better now! My ser- 
vants thought I was dead—would to heaven 
that I were! The- doctor says that the 
vigor of my constitution saved me; but I 
think that God wills that I should live, 
for some inscrutable purpose of his own!” 

He stopped abruptly. A rush of blood 
to his face and throat seemed to suffocate 
him. 

The magistrate remained standing, 
hardly daring to move. 

After afew seconds, the old nobleman 
continued in a tone of bitter self-reproach: 
“Fool that Ihave been, not to have fore- 
seen it all! Isn’t everything discovered 
sooner or later? Lam punished where I 
sinned, by pride! I thought myself above 
the thunderbolt, and I have drawn the 
storm about my own house! My son a 
murderer! One of the De Valcourt’s a 
criminal at the bar! The very thought is 
madness! Qh, sir, punish me, for L alone 
am guilty! With me, an ancient name, 
that has existed without a stain for cen- 
turies, will be blotted out in ignominy !” 

Monsieur Daburon had expected very 
different language from this. He thought 
to have met a proud and _ insolent aristo- 
erat, who would have spoken to him with 
a galling condescension; and he had made 
up his mind to level his pride to the dust. 

Perhaps it was, also, that a drop of bit- 
terness remained in his innermost heart, 
when he remembered how.the high-born 
Clare de Courcy had refused to ally her 
name with his. 

Whatever it was, his spirit changed with- 
in him into one of profound ‘pity, as he 
witnessed the deep repentance and self- 
reproach of the grief-stricken man before 
him; and his only thought was how to 
console, rather than to blame. 

“ Write—write what I um about to tell 
you, for brain and heart alike seem fail- 
ing me!” pursued the Count, with a feverish 
excitement, which, a few minutes before, 
an observer would have hardly thought 
him capable. “ Write my confession, and 
don’t suppress a word. I want no pity, 
no delicacy on your part. Besides, what 
have I to fear now! Isn't our shame 
a thing proclaimed on the house-tops? 
Won't it be a public seandal in a few days 
that I, Lionel de Valcourt, will be forced 
to appear in court, to proclaim the infamy 
that f have brought on my ancient house 
and name? Write, sir, write; and let all 
the world know that I alone am guilty!” 

He stopped for a moment, as though to 
collect and condense his ideas, and cons 
tinued, in a voice that became firmer and 
more sonorous as he proceeded. 

CONTINUED, 
ne 


A pauper’s gon ought to make a good 
balloonist, for he is an heir-o’-naught. 
Sewing-machine men and insurance 
agents don’t want to say a word for six 
months to the man who walked eighteen 
miles to call for an advertised letter, 
and found it wasa printed advertising cir- 
. 
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SNOW SLIDE IN THi SIERRAS, 

When Mont resumed his journey next 
day the air was raw and chilly; a slate- 
colored cloud closed over the foot hills, 
anda mild but exasperating drizzle per- 
vaded the plain as he left it and began 
to ascend the uadulations which here 
seem like a ground swell, and, higher 
up, break into the tumultuous waves of 
the Sierra. 


Mont pushed on impatiently, riding 
when the trail was easy, and leading his 
loaded steed where the way was steep 
andrough. Both horse and man were in 
haste to get home. Mont grew feverish 
and apprehensive as he saw the snow 
beginning to fall heavily, while he was 
only yet on his second day from Nye’s 
ranch; and when he camped that night 
in the manzanita bushes it was with great 
difficulty that he could kindle a fire. But 
he founda partly sereened spot, where 
the snow sifted lightly in, and he could 
camp in comparative comfort. Jim was 
relieved of his load and tied ina clump 
oftrees, which sheltered him, and Mont 
slept as best he could, and this was not 
sleeping well. His feet were sore with the 
chafing of a rough pair of new boots, put 
on when he left the trading post, and now 
soaked with melting snow. 


Next day after Jim had browsed, 
among the bushes and Mont had swal- 
lowed a little hot coffee, they struggled 
on together, though the horse was now 
obliged to wade ina deep mass of snow, 
and Mont desperately kept up by his 
side. 

Passing laboriously through the round 
valley where he had made the first 
night's camp, Mont entered the rocky 
jaws of Scotchman’s valley. The day 
was well advanced, but the sky was 
dark with storm, Overhead the air was 
thick as witha drifting whirl of snow. 
The black green trees by the trail were 
half hidden and loaded with snow. All 
trace of the route had vanished from the 
ground, and only a few landmarks, which 
Mont’s practiced eye had noted as he 
rode down the trail, served to show the 
way inwhich he should go. There was 
the high, steep southern wall of the can- 
yon, and there were the cabins on the 
bench below the upper edge. Poor Mont 
noted in the blinding storm the blue 
emoke carling from the chisnneys of the 
cabins, and he longed to be by the cheer- 
fal fireside which he pictured to him- 
self was within. Like showers of 
feathers, moist and large, the flakes fell, 
and continually. Mont’s feet were wet 
sore and lame. Once and again he 
paused in his struggles and eyed the 
dismal sight around him, half wondering 
if he should ever get through. The 
hapless horse panted beneath his burden, 
groaning as his master dragged him on 
through the drifts. Once Mont with 
numb fingers, unbound the thongs that 
tied part of the load, then, passionately 
erying aloud, “No! no! I can't lose 
these provisions!’ he made them fast 
again and labored onward. 

He was now well up the canyon. Just 
opposite him were the cabins, and as he 
looked up at them the air began to clear. 
The snow fell only in scattering tlakes 
and the clouds showed signs of breaking 
away. Before him, however, the way 
looked even more hopeless than when it 
had been concealed by the falling storm. 
Behind a few ragged, fading tracks 
showed where man and horse had strug- 
gled on in the drift. 

Suddenly, a low and far off moan broke 
onthe utter stillness of the air. Mont, 
scared and half delirious with excitement 
and fatigue, looked up toward the 
southern wall of the defile. The moun- 





tain top seemed to be unloosed and fall- 
ing overinto the valley. The whole side 
of the ridge appeared broken off, and as 
it glided swiftly down, Mont noted, with 
fascinated minuteness of observation, 

that a broad brown furrow showed be- | 
hind it where the earth was laid bare, | 
Down rushed the mighty avalanche. 
The whole defile seemed to shut up like | 
the covers of abook, Jna twinkling the 


three poor little cabins were wiped out 
as with a wet sponge. The pallid mass 
swept on witha roar, its huge arms flying 
up toward the skies. It was not so much 
awall of snow as a resistless torrent broad 
and deep. The young man stood still, 
and his heart ceased to beat; yet he 
stood and gazed, unable to flee, as the 
avalanche thundered down from bench 
to bench, struck the bottom of the can- 
yon, and spread out ina confused mass 
of whiteness. In an instant, horse and 
man vanished in a waste of snow, The 
narrow valley was filled, and only here 
and there, where an uprooted tree or a 
fragment of a wrecked cabin showed 
above the surface, was there anything to 
break the utter desolation.—St. Nicho- 
las. 





A MAN’S LIFE SAVED BY A DREAM, 


Early on Friday morning, Augast 18th, 
Mr. Hall,a butcher, of Franklin, Mass. 
went into his ice-chest to inspect the pre. 
mises, when the door accidentally swang 
back, operating the spring-lock, and the 
mar was a prisoner ina very small room 
of icy temperature, and without means 
of escape. He shouted and thumped 
upon what promised to be his coffin, but 
allin vain. When Mr. Hall's son arose 
on that morning he was deeply impress- 
ed witha dream which he had during the 
previous night. He dreamed that his fa- 
ther had been caught and suffocated in 
the ice-chest! Not finding his father on 
inquiring for him, the son at once pro- 
ceeded tothe ice-chest and found it lock- 
ed. Onopening it the apparently dead 
body of his father was discovered and re- 
scped. Sonear death had the unfortun- 
ate prisoner come, that it was hours be- 
fore he came toastate of consciousness, 
and is still in an enfeebled condition. To 
those who have no faith in dreams and 
visions, it may be difficult to account for 
the connection between the son’s dream 
andthe father’s accident. Who cangive 
a reasonable theory concerning it ?— 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Patriot. 4 











THE BRAIN DURING SLEEP. 


Professor Ferrier says that it has been 
noticed in men that have had part of the 
skull removed by accident that in sleep 
the brain becomes of a light color—there 
is but little circylation—but as waking 
commences it becomes rosy from the in- 
erease of circulation, An illustration of 
the fact that in sleep there is less circala- 
tion in the brain and more in the body is 
to be found in the fact that any one with 
boots on in taking an afternoon nap on a 
sofa will be aware of the increased cir- 
culation inthe feet by a feeling of tight- 
ness of the boots. Whatever tends to 
lessen this circulation in the brain pro- 
motes sleep. Hot drinks dilate the blood- 
vessels, and make the supply of blood to 
the brain less. Putting the feet in hot 


, water has a similar effect; a warm room, 


too, as every one knows, tends to the 
same result. Whatever tends to keep up 
the circulation of blood in the brain is op- 
posed tosleep. Any over-activity of the 
brain in thinking tends to keep up the 
circulation, and, in case of  sleep- 
lessness due to this cause, the sim- 
ple plan is to endeavor to get the 
brain to think of some motion or 
sound which hasa rythmical monotony. 
To engage in brain-work aftera meal is to 
take to the brain blood-needed for the 
stomach. 





AChinamanwent intoa dry-goods store, 
yesterday, and looked ali around with 
those oblong eyes, cat the wrong way of 
the leather. “What do you want,John?”’ 
said an affable Unga with his hair, 
parted in the middle. “Meno see him,” 
replied John. ‘* Well, what is it like, 
Jom?” For a moment the Celestial 
transported himself in a brown study. He 
thought very hard, and then that saddle 
colored countenance lit up like the busi- 
ness-end of a lightning-bug, and he re- 
plied—“ Puttee up in windley. Fly come 
in he no come in, catchee on the outslide 
alle same.” And shortly Jobn went away 
as happy asa basket of chips, with two 
yards of green gauze, 








THE AMERICAN JAGUAR, 

The largest, most powerful, and most 
ferocious American cat is the Jaguar. 
He is found in the impenetrable thickets 
of thorny shrubs and vines which com. 
pose the chaparals of Texas and Mexico, 
or in the untracked forests of Central 
and Southern America. In these unap- 
proachable seclusions the jaguar lies con- 
cealed and quiet during the day, and 
comes forth in search of prey, only in 
the dusk of evening, or in the darkness 
o! night. Prompted py fierce hunger, 
he sometimes ventures to leave his re- 
treat during the day-light, and may 
draw near the camp of the traveler, or 
seek the wild horses or cattle that roam 
over the plain. 


Should we chance to meet without an 
introduction, the beautiful and ferocious 
animal, we should at once conclude that 
some Asiatic Leopard had broke loose 
from atraveling menagerie. Indeed he 
is sometimes called the American Leop- 
ard. In Mexico he is named the Mexi- 
can Tiger. 

His combined strength, activity and 
courage, render him much more fearful 
than the cougar or wild cat. In swift- 
ness and stealthy cunning he is far su- 
perior tothe grizzly bear. He is equal 
tothe Eastern Tiger in fierceness, and 
were it not forhis nocturnal habits, he 
might become a terrible enemy to 
man, 


He seeks mostly game, but does not 
complain ifonly colts and fatted calves 
come in his way. He does not pursue 
his game like the untiring wolf, in the 
open chase, bat lurks around the place 
of their known resort, and waits his op- 
portunity to spring upon them, in an un- 
expected moment.. Imagine him lying 
in wait, near the watering-place of deer 
or horse. He exhibits the utmost pa- 
tience and perseverance, remaining for 
hours crouched down in perfect silence- 
But some luckless animal approaches. 
His eyes dilate, his hair bristles up, his 
tail moves gently back and forward, and 
every limb quivers with excitement. 
Suddenly, and with a fearful leap, he 
pounces on his victim, and with the fury 
of an incarnate fiend, fastens his terrible 
teeth upon his throat, and strikes deep 
his formidable claws into his flesh. The 
poor, unsuspecting creature writhes in 
the agonies of death and with the cry of 
despair, yields to his fate. 


The jaguar begins to devour the car- 
cass while yet alive, growling and roar- 
ing with terrible fury, until his hanger 
isappeased. After he has finished his 
meal, he often conceals or guards what 
remains, until his appetite returns. 

Acompany of Rangers founda jaguar 
feeding upon a horse. Eight or ten 
hungry wolves surrounded him bat did 
not dare come too near. The Rangers 
gave chase to the jaguar, and the wolves, 
asif glorying in the prospect of speedy 
vengeance upon a dreaded foe, set up a 
fearfal howl and joined in the hunt. 
This enemy was shot down before they 
had gone far, and the wolves went back 
to enjoy the coveted meal. 

Sometimes the jaguar has been known 
to follow a hunteralong distance, as if 
watching his opportunity to destroy him. 
These animals frequently associate to- 
gether for the purpose of overpowering 
a horse or some other large quadra- 
ped which an individual could aot 
master. 

Humboldt has mentioned that the ja- 
guar, like the royal Asiatic Tiger does 
not fly from man when dared to close 
combat, and has given instances to prove 
the fact, which have come under his own 
observation.— Indiana Farmer. 





A lad from the Ridge wasin town Sat- 
urday to inquire when the fall term 
opened at the cemetery.— Sen- 
tinel, ; 

The Goodyear India rabber Com 
have just received orders from ios 


Is- 
land fortwo tons of clam aevaieredl. 
Y. Herald, eS Fi 





NIGHT SCENES IN PARIS, a 


Paris is the great centre of attraction for 
pleasure-seekers of all nations and all ranks, 
The millionaire and the mechanic, the refin- 
ed, the intellectual, and the vulgar, the 
wildest and most reckless of naughty revel- 
lers, and the staid, good folk, who take 
their recreation sadly, with a quiet flavor of 
respectability in it, all flock to Paris for en- 
joyment. The Parisian enjoys life; his 
main business isto gratify his eye, his ear, 
his palate. Assoon as evening shades be- 
gin to gather, he sallies forth, intent upon 
one or another form of recreation. Open-air 
amusementsare his great delight. Foreigners 
smile at the boisterous, hilarious, thorough 
way in which Parisians abandon themselves 
to revelry atthe gay Mabille, the Alcazar, 
the Closerie des Lilas, or the Chateau 
Rouge,and, surely,there is no harm when at 
Rome in doing as the Romans do. In Paris, 
many a pleasant evening can be spent whilst 
sitting outside one of the cafes on the boul- 
evards, sipping coffee, or drinking a cool 
‘“*bock,’’ while watching the carriages and 
the fiacres a Uheur slowly pass by, and the 
ever-changing throng of people, in every 
variety of costume, composed of every 
civilized nationality, all of whom seem per- 
fectly gay and happy. From here you may 
goto the Champs Elysees, and heara splen- 
did open-air concert, or if you prefer vocal 
or comic entertainments, you have but to 
enterany of the cafes chantants. Skating- 
rinks are now added to Parisian attractions 
and such rinks! so rich and tasteful in their 
decorations, so brilliantly lighted, that en- 
tering them from the outside gloom is like 
asudden plunge into fairy-land. Gas from 
a thousand burners flashing from burnish- 
ed reflectors, gleams and quivers on the 
smooth hard, ice-like flooring, over which 
with a graceful, undulating motion, float 
gaily-dressed women, to the sound of bril- 
liant and lively music, each attended by the 
most gallant, courteous and attentive of 
cavaliers. Youth and beauty, mirth and 
grace, lend the scene their charm. Here, 
hand in hand, their young voices blending 
like silver bells in harmonious laughter, 
comea chain of young and pretty girls, 
driving all before them. The most intricate 
evolutions are accomplished with graceful 
ease. Eyes sparkle with pleasure, or sof- 
ten into tenderness, and, here and there, the 
fun grows furious and fast. Now and then 
there isthe excitement of a tumble. A flut- 
ter of flowing drapery, with a momentary 
glimpse of a pair of pretty ankles, or more, 
anda score of eager hands are outstretched 
to raise a prostrate fair one. A roar of 
laughter drowns a muttered cry of annoy= 
ance or disgust, anda gentleman is down. 
Ifhe getsa single pair of helping hands 
he’s lucky. There is a queen of flirts, flut- 
tering now here,now there,a very butterfly 
ofa girl. | Cccasionally, as surgeons will 
tell—but hold, one cannot even think of 
care or gloom in such a scene as this. Be- 
ware! 

It isat the rinks that the Americans and 
English most do congregate, for the thing 
is, after all, hardly so popular with French 
people as it is in England, Canada, and in 
its native home—America. 





Inthe year 1800 Latour d’Auvergne, a 
descendant of Turenne, fell on the field of 
battle. He had joined the French army 
in place of his son, and constantly re- 
fused promotion, and so exemplary was 
his conduct that he was named “‘the first 
grenadier of France.” Napoleon di. 
rected that “the heart of Latour d’Au- 
vergne, first grenadier of the Republic, 
who fell atthe battle of Neubourg, shall 
continue to be carried ostensibly by the 
quartermaster sergeant of the grenadier 
company of the Forty-sixth, in which he 
served. The nameof Latour d'Auvergne 
shall be preserved on the roll call; and; 
in answer to his name, the corporal of 
the squad to which he was attached 


shall answer. ‘Dead on the field 
of honor.” This custom is still ob- 
erved. 





France is proud of her new postage 


——. So is a mother d of her 
new baby. And yet lick ’em.— 
Cincinnati Times, 
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Latest Quotations cf ST. LOUIS (Mo,) Securities. 
Corrected Weekly, by P. F. KELEHER & ©0., Bankers and Brokers, 307 North Third Street, 
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Corrected Weekly. 
NEVADA. Olotiee 

hares. Shares. Paid Quotations 

7 50) Kast Sheboygan, Pref'd.{ £2 | all _ 

40 0 Ordin’ £2 | all - 
26,0%| Eberhardt and Aurora. | £10 | all £8 ba. 
15,000) Pacific.......+.e.ce. ees £7 jal - 
41,000) Richmond..... oses| £5 jall (£9. ida 
£0,000|3outh Aurora......... | £6 | all e 

ee 

15,00¢ ewe Creek..... £4 jall \£ Us. 

eee |Exchegu r.......... £1 [all (2) 

165 000) Louaon and Caii‘ornia. 22 jal = (£ - Se, 
112/500|Sierra Buttes(ordinary).| £2 ‘all |£) 
15,900 Bweetiand Croek....... #4 all £ [s, 

CULORA Du. 
10,00°Bilver Plume........- ** & all | 
20,0°0Terrible .. ........ taal all ‘£1 5s. 
UTA, 

s8 | Some Floyd....seesss i £10 i. i - 
15,000 | Chicago. . £10 |} 47 § = 
$0,000 | Emma....... - | £20 rif | 128, 64 
8°,1000 | Flagstatl....... «+ | £10 jall ait 
20,000 | Last Ohance.......... | £5 i. ‘w Ts 
15,000 | Mammoth Uo; rope. \ £10 | - 

5,000 | Nountain Ch wt £10 tai t- 
15,006 | — wovcccceses sees _*= 
40,000 | Tecoma........ 00040. | £10 tal £ 













of Anglo-American Mining Stocks, 





















i] 
‘ 
101003 | Utah Miningesec £10 jall | ow 





OF CHICAGO Iil., SECURITIES 
Onrrected Weekly by Jonn H. Waenn & Co. 


Bank Stocks. 

3 [318 

b ” 

Names o” Sucvuntrine, E “ge 

3 “ 3 

ei Pal ae & 

First Natiobal Bank... ...c0s.|§1,000,000/g10 |i 76 
Third National,........-+e+e0+] 750,000) 106/100 
Fif;h National, ....e00-++....| $00,000) 10/190 
Noth West -eoee| 200,006) 106)6 0 
Union National coer eesses. | 1,000,000) 10 11:6 
National Bank of Commerce.,.| 250,00.) 10') ., 
Merchants’ National. ..| 800,000) 1} 28 
City National ........ eevee . ° 
Coumercial National... 500,000} 100/155 
100/15e 

106}156 





Latest Quotations 


Ban\.ers 80 Washington Stieet, Cutoaco, Li), 








Trust . 

National Bank of Ilimois...... 
German Satenst evevoeccoess 

erman NB .seseeess 

Jorn Eechenes National Bank. 
Home National .....+-00+-+«- 
Cyaural National . 
F detity Sav. Bank & ‘Bale Dep. 


(otern:tional Dana.. 
Germania Bank. 
ae by = eos ° 
luge ne 

Merch, Pa: m.&M enh. 
Tra lere’ National Rank... . 
Hite and Leather Bank...... 

UL T ust and Sovn ge Hank. .. 




















Seow 





if you wish Boots Shoes, Gaiters and India 
tubbers, you can obtaiu all the various styles, 
excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
MILLER & Co.’8, 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———< 


Can be covered with a 
spot, so peifert, and wit 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing bair ; th 

tec 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 



















FAMILIES FROM THE COUNTRY, 


BALD HEADS 


piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
work so ingeniously contrived 


ey are so perfect they cannot be de 
Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 





did, 
Harmless, reliable, inst 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects ot bad dyes 
leaves the balr soit und beantiful Black or Brown, Solé 
-_< Rm rete at KATCHELUR’S Wig Factory 


Ww. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itchin 


7 |Alebama & Cha’- 
7 tancoga..(Gold); 1889 | do do j- 

8. & Potomac, l 

? Main Line Ist 
+ joi t. Gold 8'n; 
B'ds gua’t’d by 
n. & sae 
Ceutral 19ih japril @ Oct, | 97 
do (Fonuel). ‘do. wil os a yes 96 98 
7 [Cen of N.JCon M| 1899 |J.4J. & A. 8 86 
Vent. Pa .(Gold)| (896 |Jan. & 4g 12 1d 
hic. « lton lv 
8 M tgage......| 1898 | do do | eo 
6 |Vetroit & Mil. let ae — mm 
Mortguge...... a ‘ov. 45 
H md do do,,..| In75 , 4 eo | 35 45 
1 » Tie lst Mort....| 1876 do do Ty oo 
1 do eee+| 18979 | darch & Sept. | .. or 
7 do 3rd “ we 1883 do do oe ot 
7 co 4h © ose.) 1880 | dpril & Oct. ee ee 
7 do 5th “ ....| 18865 une & Dec, | .. o. 
7 | jtamd Rapidy & ' 
Indiana ist N. ’ 
r.  § Pitts. 
Ft. Wayne..| 1889 [Jan. & i ¥2 93 
7 | ineois Central. 1876 | April & ¢ os e 
; “ee A, 1891 b. & 
(Ex. 48, per Fe! Au. | 9) 101 
7 |Mo,, Kans.& Tex} 1904 |Veb. & yen 53 55 
S \Miebigan Cen. ls 
3 ort.(on.8. + | 1882 | April & Oct. | oo 
7 | wich. 80 & Nor 
ind Mort. 8.}.| 1885 |May & Nov. a o 
. sew York Cent a x 2 do * * 
: . ‘ Aug. [tii 12 
6 |eennsy.va. lst M.) 1980 [Jan. & July. Yi 
do M.| 1875 coos: os i) 
6 do Ger. Mort.| 1910 ‘ban. & July. | o9 9. 
vite, Ft. W. & 
Chic. ist > ort. soe.ee 8 I 
7 ' a) Ind “ .,| Wi? sees Ps 
6 \ bru e+| Mo12 |April & Oct | .. *. 
7 | Inion Pae.(Celd>) 1896 |Jun. & July. | 9m 10 4 
do L’d G'ts 1889 |April & uct. | 97 98 
Railroad Bonds (steriing 

A & G.W.Lense". 

7 line Reutai 'I'st) 1902 |Jan. & Jury. | 38 42 
Alleghany Vall'y| i9lu | April & Oct, | 10) luz 
6 (Ualt-more & Obi = March & >ept.|111 1.2% 
6 !C. and Alton cm, :903 [Jan and i July 109% 110% 
6 |G, and Ped, 1. m.) 1902 33 ” 
7 \besterm of Muss | .... 82 
6 [trie Consol Mort) 1920 darch * ent. i 3 
7/4, Cen. tedem.1i| 1875 |..pril & Oct. 2 v4 
8 U. & Bt. L. Bridg: ail tn 
ot Mortg:ge...| 1 do 93 

Leb’h Val.Ucn.n| .... |Juce & Dec. |104 ue 
7 \|Loutsv’e & Nash. |Feb, and Aug| 31 bu 
6 — plas @ ULio.| 1901 June & Dec, ‘9 Wt 
6 Mil, & St, Paul..| iil Jan. &@July. | 4s dol 
; N.d. ~~ one on 

and Can 1 March & Sept.|110 

N.Y. & Conada |. “ ae 

+ guar. by Lela 
& Hudacti..es..| sees Pry 10) 02 

N.Y.Uen. s MK |... cinta’ 2% 1s 
6 \\. Central con m/ .. et 4 4b 
6 +bame Gen. M..| 1897 |Agoi & Vet. [107 toy 
6 ‘em vyl. Gen. M. | 1010 ‘Jan, & July. [itt dig 
6 «rkiomen con. M > 1920 (fan. @ July, | OL i} 
6 tla. & Eri 2 M.] 193) | poil & Oct. log 106 
‘ tila. & Reading.| Iylt jJune @ Dee. |iu8 110 
€ do imp. mcrt.) 185 ; April &Oect. 93% 89% 

on. Pac. Owate 
* Lridge.....06,. 1896 April & Oct, | 92 66 

Hailroatt Sharcs, 

Krier $100....006-) «oe |Feb, & +g we 12K 
co rreterrel... | fo ‘1 | 
diccis Coptra’..| «5. Jan duly " ‘i 
inh. Cen $)00..) .... | dr lo ory 

Neo Yormten...)... je Aug, | is 7 
Va & Masia ppb vee. orn se . . 
ennevivania. ...| -. |¥a. & Row, | 46 7 

P,FUW AC, $10) .... [Qu aterly. . ° 

Phila & Reod.giu' .... ‘dan @ July '40 4 

Trust Company's Sonds. 

ortett ae. | eh et 
oft ercan. e ug 
tile Trust On. 1960 | aprii@ Oct, | 9% Sle 
« Veccere 











G. Stinson & Co, Portland, Maire, 

























HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
It never fails. The only true fo perfect Dye 





6 Bond 8t reet, N.Y N.Y _Sold by all druggists. 


of th 
Head, and all Eruptions 6 the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oj 


for the Hair. The best Hair On) in use 
for beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice  i7,Peney 
t~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batehelu’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Piown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, o 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the tac 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by ail druggist 5 
Ask “or pa all hn 





$5 to $ per per aay. Agcuts wanted, All classe 

of working peuple of hoth sexe:, youn 
and old, make more moncy at work for us, in ¢ tFeir ows 
localitics, during their » are moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil 
yay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full partwu 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaiers at once 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look ii work 0 
business elsewhere, until you bave learncd what we offer 








Old Place, 





chargo. 
ae Send tor Price List. GJ 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; 
VELVET RUGS, ania CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cougar, at the 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPUTS ear fully packed and sent}to a: partfof the United States free 







also STAIR CARPETS 


NEW YORE 


J°'A, BENDALL, 








~ 


15 





THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE, 


EDUCATION, 











_ . EDUCATION. 








ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MAIL STEA MSHIPS. 
Now York and Glasgow. 
BOLIVIA .coccseces 

ALSATIA...... 
ANCHORILA..coessesss 
CALIFOR LAcee-...- 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR PURRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80, according to ace odations ; 
Intera.ediate, $35 S'cerage, $2 


New York and London. 









ANGLIA... cceseesecsroeee Siturdsy, Oct. 7,at7 4. M 
UTOPIA .cccsccs co ov oo Sa urday, Oct. 14, x81 P. M. 
AUSTRALIA,....06. . «.Jatuiday, Uct. 18, »t Noon. 
ELYSIA ... 2. «.-scesee.+-Haturdav, Nov. 4, at 7 A. M, 


Cabi s, $35 to $70; Sterrag:, $26. 
Cabi: Kxcursion ‘lickets at reduced rates. 


G@™ Drifts issved for any amvunt at current rates. 





Company’s piers, No’» 20 and 2l, North River, N Y 
HENDERSOY BROMNEKS, Agents, 7 Rowing Green. 


esveee. « Saturday, (ict. 7, at 7 A. M. 
oe» Saturday, Oct. 14, n6 2 P.M. 
.. Saturday, Oct. 21 at 7 A.M 
-eooe- Saturday, Oct. 28, at 1 P. M. 








LINE. 


Esvasiisdep )840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORS, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 


Three Se‘lings every wo2k—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 
Ry Steamers not Car."ying Steerage.—First Olase, £26. 
Uiass, £18. ; Z 
By S’eomere Carcying *tecrage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 duineas, according te accom tion. 
FROM N2'Y VOLK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 


commodation. 

Recurn Ticbets 0% favors ble terms. 

1) Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
» at lowest “afer. 

Bteerage tickets fror: Giverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts o: nurope, a! Lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anvwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ——_ 

For Freight aud Cabin ame apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y, } 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


REMITTANCES 

To Great Britain and Ireland, 

TAPSCOT)TDS 
Emigratidn and Foreign .Exchange 

OFFICE 

86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PACSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This O-mpany tak 2s the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in geld; mm eaca of its Veerels, thus giving Passen- 
girs the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
oi danger at sea. 

The most southerly rote has always been adopted by 
this Company to avon (cx and HeapLanps, 








Tons. Tons. 

BRAN. .cccscccscecccees 4871 CANADA... c.cccces 4276 
EGYPT. «+5089 GREECE ...........4310 
ITAL’. -oe 43840 THE QUE A470 
BBANCK... %7h ENGLAND.. Mil 
HOLLAY»».... 3347 HELVETIA........3970 
DENMARK ....ccccceeet724 ERIN... ccccccccces 4040 
One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 


We inessy, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every tnursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York 
Cabin passage to Liverpoo} : $70 and $80 
Prejr.d Cabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to wiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 
Bteerage passage at greatly ieduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
Bastol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, Gottenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


Heat ete eeteeeeetees 


hagen. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York, ‘lhey are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
ort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

“Dee testher particu ly at th 
For turther particulars avply at the Co 
. FP Ws. HURST. 


69 BROADWAY, 


pany’s office, 
, Managecr, 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18523 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN NILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Strect, NEW YORK CIT} 
PAVE DOLLARS PED 4 NNUM in Advanc 


—= |} ADAM T. BRUCE, 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 





[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which a. 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
Jd. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BRoaADWwatY, v. ¥ 


Corner of Cedar Street. 





NOW YORK, January 20th, 1576. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENI OF THE APF- 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity wih the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
IB7S.ccccccccccecces ereceroee $88,973 19 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 08,217 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,100. 50 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex - 
.- on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULis 
OF VESSELS. 
Premwms mw rked off as earned during the 
Period AS AlOVE....reecccecrscere Cecccoces $819,337 1 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savin Rey 
during the sume period....,..#701,332 50 
tketurn Premiums.... $64,671 08 


THE OOMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank...... eeecreceseccs 959.139 24 
United States and other stocks,..482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest 176,250 00 








$717 656 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivavle..... e d6,008 10 
Subscription Notesin Adyanceot Premiums 126,64 0 


Reinsurance and Clanms due the Companys, 


estimated Bt.ees cosvee. ee ereesrecssons 72,078 3° 


Total Assets.... +» Seeevececerecccccces $1,002,5u1 


SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding ( er- 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders there f on 
their legal representatives, on anlafter TUKSDAY, tle 
Ist day of February uext. 

A dividend im Scrip of TEN PER CENT, is declucd 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 31st, 187:, which may be ertitled to partici 

pate, certificates for which will be issued on and after 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board, 





TRUSIEES: 
JOBNN K. MYERS, THUS, B RIC 
H.B. CLAFLIN, ILLIAM A. HALL, 
G. D. MH. GILLESPIE, GEORGE MEYE 
4. 8. BARNES, WALTER It. LEWIS, 
JOUN A. BARTOW, GROKGE W. sMITH 


i RANCIS MURAN, 
JAMES RK. TAYLOR, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A. AUGUSIUS LOW, 
FPRANOIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 

LHEO. W. MUKRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWSSEND vaVis. 


JUHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TOOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
| Wirsovenny Powstt, Secretary. 





MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


a 


Academv.of the Sacred Heart 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in 
struction unites every -advantage, which 
‘an contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
snowledige of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastie’ duties: ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON. Ont., Canada, 


affird the NIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
11AN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
Len, at veRyY MODFRATR CHARGES, | ‘The Colleges are one 
nile upart, and are both supplied with an able staft oi 
Lurcpenn and experienced revident teachers. Distanee 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President acd Founder-The Right, Rev. I. HELL- 
WUTH, D.D., D.C.L,, Lord Bishop of (Turon. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-Weao Masrer? Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 








Jen. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Prixcipat : Rev. H, F, 
OANELL, Qusens College, Cambridge. 


For partisuiars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Serremse.. Isr. 


Mount Washington 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Principal, 
Thoroaghly edueates pupils of all age». 
and both sexes, and opens its Thirty- 
fourth year September 18th, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business. or 
for any American College. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG. Ma. 
Regular session begivs September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazaretb, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. - 


Send for catalogue. 
Rsv. JOHN McCLOSK 








EY, D. D., 
President. 

SPEAK IN SEASON! 

fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 





| FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilicies for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature ;. in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrae- 
sio.s to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y# 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Priucipal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. <A full Classical and Commercial 

Coarse, with special attention to English. 

For ‘Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D. 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for bvard, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., ke., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages sti 
perior. Number limited. Send for cata- 
wogue,to ‘T. G. SCHRLVER, A. M, 

ie" Orens on September Vth, 18° 6. 


——_- ae 


Archdiocese of New Xork. 


V~ 90 ‘y ‘ 
ST, JOUN’S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK, © 
The College offers every facility for + 

Classical and Commercial Education, 

Stndies will be resumed on WeEpnes- 

Day, SavtEwskk 6th, 1876. 

f'xgus: Board and Tuition, per yvar, 

$300. 

For furth»r particulars a 
F. W. GOCKELN &, 























pply to 
if President, 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 


Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 


Conductel by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
eation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFUI. members of society 
In the regular eourse, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
_ is limited to one hundred and forty. 
ARLOR Boarpers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen, 
Younoe Lantes, whose heakh requires 
special pivilezes, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive appliea- 
tions are wade before the 25th day of 


August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue 





Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


Rev. R. H. Puiturs, A. M., Reetor, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. © 
Patronage from Nincteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate.unrivalled. 

For Catalogues adoress toe Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CottrcEe Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. Govern- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13:h. For catalognes apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President, 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 
Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity} 
Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for hvalthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 
Sr. Josepa’s Preraratory Boarpine 
Scuoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 
‘For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, — 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recertves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
{1OME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of ‘reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Iudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best ad vantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Gsr- 
uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

















E* Circulars sent on application 
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